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Tue chief cause of the difficulty in the problem of modern 
city life is the lack of accurate public information about local 
conditions. With our cities growing much more rapidly than 
the country districts, great hordes of population, of diverse 


languages, customs, and habits, are being annually crowded 


into congested city wards, where, in the absence of any 


adequate knowledge of the special laws and the peculiar con- 
ditions of health and livelihood, life becomes a wild, sodden 
sickening, inhuman, and infinitely tragical struggle; not only 
a menace to those finer dreams of a noble, joyous, and beautiful 
national life, but a threat even to the very essentials of a com- 
mon and decent civilization itself. To supply some of these 
needed elements of knowledge, therefore, in the case of a single 


typical industrial community of a great American city, and thus My 
to illustrate a method of gathering such data in general, is the - 
purpose of the present chapter. The aim will be to take up, 
after a preliminary survey of the general physical and racial = 
conditions of the locality, a description of the present local 2 


status of each of the fundamental elements which go to make 
a complete democracy. 
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SECTION V. GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNIC ASPECTS OF THE STOCK 
YAKD COMMUNITY. 

That the locality of the Chicago Stock Yards is a typical! 
modern industrial community may be illustrated by the accom- 
panying map, No. 4, of the city of Chicago. This map, mac 
up from official drawings of the city election commissioners and 
commissioner of health as a basis," indicates the geographica! 
relation of the largest industries of the city to the districts of 
greatest child mortality, overcrowding, foreign population, lack 
of sanitation, criminality (as shown by arrests), ignorance, and 
economic distress. The shaded portions of the map indicate 
the districts where these abnormal conditions most generall 
exist. The black spots indicate roughly the locations of the 
great industries which have made Chicago famous. The specia! 
locality selected for the present study is inclosed in heavy black 
lines, and is bounded on the north by Thirty-ninth street, on the 
west by Western boulevard, on the south by Fifty-fifth street o1 
Garfield boulevard, and on the east by Lake Michigan. The 
Stock Yard district proper comprises only that part of this par- 
ticular territory lying west of State street. The part lying east 
of State street, which we have called the Hyde Park district, 
has been introduced for the sake of comparison and contrast, to 
bring out into more clear relief the essential problems of the 
situation. By comparison of the Stock Yard district with 
other industrial districts of the city, it may be seen at a 
glance, and will be brought out more fully in detail later, that 
this district has all the characteristic traits of the industrial 
community. 

With respect to the general character of the land of this 
locality, it may be noted that, like the most of Chicago, it is 
low, and naturally swampy, being in most places but a few feet 
above the level of Lake Michigan, and formed originally of 
glacial drift. 

Regarding the ethnic constitution and the population of the 
district, the following tables (Nos. II, III, IV, and V) furnish 


* Cf. Chicago Department of Health, Monthly Bulletin, October, 1900. 
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some interesting statistics." The Hyde Park district covers the 
territory designated before the last change of ward boundaries 


TABLE IIL? 
POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF TWENTY-NINTH WARD, FIRST TWENTY 
SEVEN PRECINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN ISOS. 
(Based on public-school census. Consult Map No. §. 


American. 
\ Foreign. 


4 


Precincts More than 
Precincts More than 


Precincts 
American 
German. 
Canadian 
Scandinavian 
Colored. 

All Others 


Average Population per 
Block by Precincts 


oo 


= 


aoan 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
™4 
16 
17 
18 
19 


7,784 8,759 | 1,328| 763 | 18.671 1,620 43.770 = total population. 


* Totals of nationalitiess. 


* The importance of accuracy makes it worth while to indicate in some detail the 
methods employed in the treatment of statistics in this study. The present condition 
of the local census and statistical records makes it impossible to secure, in the case of 
Tables II, III,and IV, minute accuracy. The official totals, which are given wherever 
possible, do not in every instance in these tables exactly agree with those independ- 
ently arrived at. But the figures here given, it is believed, represent, with entirely 
sufficient accuracy, the general conditions of the distribution of the population. 


? These tables of chap. ii have been introduced with a special view to enabling 
pastors, charity workers, school-teachers particularly, and, in fact, all social specialists 
or patriotic citizens, to locate accurately and clearly the conditions with which they 
have to deal. They offer an example of what ought to be done for every district of 
every great city, and either worked up by or placed within the easy comprehension of 
the pupils in the public schools, so that they may become aware of their surroundings. 
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(in 1900) as the thirty-second ward. The Stock Yard district, 
on the other hand, covers the territory of the first twenty-seven 
precincts of the old twenty-ninth ward and the first thirty-five 
precincts of the old thirtieth ward. Tables II, III, and 1V give 
a compilation of statistics for these three ward sections respect- 
ively, taken from the Chicago public-school census of 1898, 
which is the latest nativity census available, and fairly repre- 


TABLE III. 
POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF THIRTIETH WARD, FIRST THIRTY-FIVE 
PRECINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN 1898. 


(Based on public-school census. Consult Map No. 5.) 


avis 
1 gre 113 27 3 174 62 33 30 55 1,443 3? 
? 75 36 18 1g 85 119 1,725 ? 
1,168 264 57 23 133 19 3] 33 31 1,721 3? 
4 666 234 63 8 223 5 17 12 29 1,303 4? 
5 391 161 59 2 222 422 8 20 71 1,378 5 
6 208 2s¢ 46 8 304 613 19 30 109 1,083 eo 6 
7 289 431 21 342 359 8 13 44 1.507 7 
8 262 575 29 43 387 24 7 9 1,316 
9 615 318 42 37 207 gi 2 19 29 1,300 9 
to 231 30 55 47 430 22 1 76 35 1,402 ; 10 
im 441 492 22 | 37 312 547 4 82 58 1,995 11 
I 752 425 68 31 296 31 i} 35 116 1.772 2 
13 521 270 41 1 403 7 38 43 1,344 1 
14 477 229 24 73 322 3 | 50 52 38 1,268 I 
1s 277 149 97 29 1,045 25 + 57 100 1.779 5 
16 382 11T 84 62 473 31 | 25 84 52 1,304 16 
17 163 112 35 34 811 13 54 80 1,302 17 
18 234 369 97 64 421 48 21| 12 76 1,342 18 
19 272 878 36 ol 479 33 8 9 88 1,864 19 
20 446 314 48 86 or4 27 10 142 1.687 20 
a1 843 400 45 17 1] 55 30 1,381 21 
22 1,137 378 35 21 377 14 8] 33 38 2,041 | 22 i am 
23 177 1,063 7 22 280 9 524) 54 49 2,145 23 
24 235 547 135 45 213 | 70 2,003 24 
25 42 942 6 I 208 | 1,103 774| 28 95 2,199 | 25 
26 94 304 38 31 419 104 545 4 ; 49 1,674 | 26 
27 210 1,188 6 14 481 46 37 73 2,063 | 27 
28 152 1,079 45 14 89 11 572 33 1,905 28 
29 232 1,404 7 411 a 8 33 go 2,285 29 
30 346 | 1,192 48 9 293 9 277 44 | 2,218 30 
31 203 820 46 18 292 30 201 } 19 1,629 31 
32 60 772 9 26 216 I | 1,203 29 2,316 32 
33 52 661 10 207 Ir | 1,224 | 32 2,197 33 
14 71 200 é 33 ++ | 2,296 |} «5 2,621 34 
35 79 | 1,382 54 14 153 45 478 17 2,222 | 35 
14,033 | 19,265 1,420 1,545 | 17,43 (4,086 9,113] 988 69,997 = total population, 
| | | | 


* Totals of nationalities, 
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TABLE IV. 


= 
x 


POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF THF THIRTY-SECOND WARD Ff 
CINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN T8Q8. 


Ba (Based upon public-school census. Consult Map No. §.) 
5 
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° 33.542 7,866 1,128 1,469 | 6,268 3,090 655 843 4.375 64.246 = total population 


*Totals of nationalities. 
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sentative of the facts for the present time.* These tables each 
show the total population of their respective districts both by pre- 
cincts and by chief nationalities. Only the more prominent ethnic 
groups are enumerated, as follows: American, German, English, 
Canadian, Irish, Scandinavian, Slavic, and celored (negro). 
The rest are grouped under one head by themselves. In making 
up the totals of these nationalities for each precinct, the figures 
given in the census under each head (as distributed to indicate 
foreign-born, native-born of foreign parents, and native-born 


TABLE V. 


PARK AND STOCK YAb 


POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF HYDE 
DISTRICTS OF CHICAGO IN I89Q8. 


< = Z < = 
Hyde Park Number .. 28,542 7,866 1.138 1,469 6,268 3,090 655 843 45375 hi 
District, Proportion 60% | 12.9% 1.7% 2.4% 9.7% 4.6% 1% 1.3% 7% 
Stock Yard Number... 21.817 28,024 2,748 2,308 | 36,048 5,616 | 11,870 1,546 3,790 113,7 
District. Proportion. 19% | 24.6% 2.4% 2% | 31.6% | 10.2% 13% 3.3% 
asics Cite Number... | 488.683 490,542 44,223 34,907 | 248,124 156,880 241,036 25,814 1 32,484 1.851,<88 
Proportion. | 26.39% 26.4% | 2.38% 1.88% | 14.41% 7.93% | 14.00% | 1.390% | 7.15% 


with one parent foreign) were added together. In the case ot 
the Scandinavians, also, the figures for Norwegians and Swedes 
were added together, and in the case of the Slavs, the figures 
for the Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Russians were added 
together. This procedure, of course, would make the foreign 
population of the city, or of the district, appear very large; but 
the method seems to be justified by the generally observed fact 
that until we reach the second generation we do not find, as a 
rule, the elements of foreign customs, traditions, and views ot 
life to be sufficiently assimilated to American habits and ideals 
to be called typically American. Many of even the first genera- 
tion of foreigners of course do, indeed, become quickly imbued 

* This school census, while it may not be thoroughly accurate in all respects, was 


selected chiefly because it was the only available material on the subject, but also 
because personal conversation with some of the enumerators has convinced the writer 


of its practical validity. 
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with the American spirit, but, nevertheless, we believe that the 
above distinction of foreign and American will hold. On the 
right side of each of these tables will be seen indicated the total 
population by precincts, the precincts more than one-half Ameri- 
can, precincts one-half to three-fourths foreign, precincts more 
than three-fourths foreign, and the average population per block 
by precincts. 

Table V was compiled from Tables II, III, and IV, in order 
to cover exactly the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts in two 
sections (instead of three) for the sake of comparison." This 
was done’ by adding togetlier the figures already worked out in 
Tables II and III for the first thirty-five precincts of the thirtieth 
ward and the first twenty-seven precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward. The results of this comparison of the populations of the 
Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts with each other and with 
that of the entire city, as shown in Table V, are as follows: 
While the entire city is more than 26 per cent. American, the 
Hyde Park district is more than 50 per cent. American, and the 
Stock Yard district but little more than 19 per cent. American. 
In the entire city 26 per cent. of the population is shown to be 
German, in the Hyde Park district 12 per cent. is German, and 
in the Stock Yard district 24 per cent. is German; in the entire 
city more than 14 per cent. of the population is Irish, in the 
Hyde Park district 9 per cent. and a fraction is Irish, and in the 
Stock Yard district more than 31 per cent. is Irish. As for the 
Slavic group, in the entire city 14 per cent., in the Hyde Park 
district I per cent., and in the Stock Yard district 10 per cent. 
represent the distribution. It will easily be seen, then, from 
these tables that the bulk of the population of the Stock Yard 
district may properly be said to be foreign. And, as indicated in 
the right-hand column of Tables II, II], and IV, the population 

*See Map 4. 

? By actual count from the census statistics for several years, it was found that the 
proportion of the thirtieth ward population lying outside of the Stock Yard district 
was about 40 per cent. of the total population of the ward. Sixty per cent. of the 
total population of the thirtieth ward, therefore, added to the population of the 


twenty-ninth ward, almost all of which lies within the district, gives the total popula- 
tion of the Stock Yard district, as a separate locality, for any given year. 
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seems to be concentrated in the precincts near the yards — 
particularly in the first sixteen precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward, and in the sixth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-third, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, 
thirty-first, and thirty-second precincts of the thirtieth ward, in 
all of which the population is more than three hundred per 
block. (See Map No. 5.) 
SECTION VI, THE HEALTH INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 

The accompanying map, No. 5, is an enlargement of the ter- 
ritory marked off for special study in Map No. 4. In this 
enlarged map is shown the distribution of foreign population 
and of child mortality in the year 1898. Each black spot 
represents the death of a child under five years of age in that 
year. The precinct and ward boundaries as they stood in 1898 
are indicated in the map. The precincts shaded by cross-hatch- 
ing were in that year more than three-fourths foreign; those 
shaded by parallel lines were from one-half to three-fourths 
foreign; those unshaded were more than one-half American. 
(The source of information regarding foreign population has 
already been indicated.') Regarding the location of the child 
deaths, recourse was had to spot maps at the office of the city 
department of health for 1898, for periods of three months each. 
These maps were copied and condensed into one, as shown in 
Map No. 5. To one not familiar with the situation the showing 
seems somewhat startling, but, as a matter of fact, it is consider- 
ably more favorable than in several other years which might 
have been taken. This statement may be verified by a glance 
at Tables VI and VII. Table VI, copied from the annual 
reports of the health department, shows the total number of 
deaths, the number of deaths of children under five years of 
age, the general death-rate per thousand of population, the pro- 
portion of child deaths to all deaths, and the numbers of deaths 
by six of the chief causes in the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-second wards for the years 1894 to 1900 inclusive. The 
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TABLE VIL. 


SCHEDULE OF HEALTH STATISTICS OF TWENTY-NINTH, THIRTIETH, AND THIRTY 
SECOND WARDS OF CHICAGO FOR YEARS 1894-1900. 


(From Reports of the Chicago Department of Health.) 


{ 
| NuMBER OF Deatns By Six OF THE 
= Cuter Causes. 
=> 
1894 585 340 14.27 57% 51 6c 44 14 23 ) 
1895 582 248 14.81 42 38 71 27 1¢ 29 4 
: 1896 612 308 15.57 58 60 59 31 14 40 3 
a 897 | 515 | 243 13.10 47 65 59 24 6 17 2 
1898 570 252 14.37 43 71 72 33 8 7 2 
1899 649 | 262 14.83 40 73 100 20 9 27 28 
1900 044 261 15.62 40 68 11¢ 7 10 16 m 
1894 1,197 663 14.15 55 105 gr 84 25 82 13 
1895 1,219 656 13.09 53 109 124 67 19 66 3 
Thicei 1896 1,210 620 13.00 51 110 141 77 32 66 2 
—<— 1897 1.240 378 13.32 46 109 127 69 36 26 I 
4 1898 1,259 543 13.2 43 143 119 54 48 3 
1899 1,385 590 13.31 35 130 185 63 20 59 49 
1900 |) 1,354 532 12.76 39 158 aie 58 17 34 18 
1894 437 129 9.10 29 53 37 § 9 12 4 
1895 540 133 9.98 24 48 Sst 12 12 2¢ 5 
Thirty-Second 1896 551 125 10,18 22 48 18 18 
Yard 1897 bor 133 11.1 22 47 50 14 21 19 2 
F 1298 656 124 tr 89 18 48 66 19 19 14 1 
1899 719 141 11.84 19 60 76 8 m4 13 18 
1900 774 146 11.18 19 60 os 20 10 8 


problem of reducing this table to cover exactly the special dis- 
tricts studied was solved as follows: By the spot-maps at the 
office of the health department it was ascertained that the 
figures for the twenty-ninth ward were substantially correct for 
that part of the ward lying in the Stock Yard district. The 
figures for the thirty-second ward were of course correct for the 
Hyde Park district, but the figures for the thirtieth ward needed 
to be divided by a proportion which would show the number of 
deaths in the ward occurring within the Stock Yard district. 
This proportion was arrived at by an actual count of cases indi- 
cated in the death maps. Seventy per cent. of all the deaths in 
the thirtieth ward were thus found to lie in the Stock Yard dis- 
trict. Seventy-five per cent. of the child deaths were found to 
lie in that district, and, roughly, 60 per cent. of deaths by the 
chief causes enumerated in Table VI were found also to lie 
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within the same district. In this way, by adding these propor- 
tions of the figures for the thirtieth ward to those for the 
twenty-ninth ward, Table VII was made up to give an accurate 
mortality comparison of the Stock Yard and Hyde Park districts. 

From this table the final results of comparison appear as 
follows: In total number of deaths the Hyde Park district is to 


VIEW OF SOUTH BRANCH OF CHICAGO RIVER. 


the Stock Yard district as 1: 2.42, for the seven years. The 
population runs from about I : 2 in 1894 to about 1 : I.g in 1900. 
The population of children under six, as indicated in the school 
census reports, runs from about | : 4.35 in 1894 to about I : 2.28 
in 1900. The proportion of all the child deaths for the seven 
years is as 1: 5.42. The proportion of the general death-rates 
for the two districts is as 1: 1.33. The proportion of child 
deaths to all deaths is as 1 : 2.16, and, even taking into account 
the larger proportion of children in the Stock Yard district, still 
the proportion of death-rates of children under five (per thousand 
of children under six in the population) is as 1: 1.62. As the 
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death-rate of young children is the most accurate measure of the 
health conditions of a district, it will be seen that the Stock 
Yard sanitary conditions are much worse than those of Hyde 
Park. The proportions of numbers of deaths from some of the 
chiet causes run from 1: 2.5 to about 1: 4.5. This table, then, 
together with the map of child mortality, gives a fairly accu- 
rate representation cf the general health conditions of the dis- 
trict." 

When we try to account for these conditions and turn to 
some of the physical causes of the disparity, we do not have to 
look very far. In the first place, the Stock Yard district is very 
badly paved, where there is any paving. Most of it is of wood, 
in a very bad state of repair, so that riding over the district on 
a bicycle is a difficult and uncomfortable process. This wood 
paving, of course, absorbs considerable impurity from the drain- 
age and from the air. In the Hyde Park district, on the other 
hand, except on Wabash avenue and streets immediately adja- 
cent, the paving is largely of macadam or asphalt. (Some of 
the older east and west streets, such as parts of Fifty-first and 
Forty-seventh, are of wood.) But in this district almost all of 
the streets are paved, while in the Stock Yard district many of 
the streets are for miles in rainy weather scarcely better than 
mudholes. 

A glance at the health department reports shows that the 
amount of sewering per mile of streets is also considerably less 
in the Stock Yard district than in Hyde Park. Of course, this 
is partly to be accounted for on the ground that there is more 
unoccupied land in the former district than in the latter. 

The housing conditions of the two districts are so diverse in 
point of quality as to be at times almost incomparable. Any- 
one who rides observantly throughout the Stock Yard district, 
and then throughout the district east of it, cannot fail to be 
struck with the general appearance of squalor, dirt, and general 
dilapidation in the former, and of comparative neatness, cleanli- 
ness, order, and beauty in the latter. Many of the houses in the 
more thickly populated portions of the Stock Yard district are 


‘For further important observations refer to the table. 
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built in the rear of those fronting the streets, and the sanitary 
conditions are correspondingly bad. 

Another element vital to the interests of health of the com- 
munity is that of food. Aside from the mere question of quan- 


tity, or luxurious delicacy, of the food, the quality of the food of 


TYPICAL RESIDENCE STREET “ BACK OF THE YARDS.” 


people in the Stock Yard district is neither as nutritious nor, on 
the whole, as well prepared as that in the other district. A mere 
glance into the lunch boxes of the school children is sufficient to 
satisfy any candid mind of this fact. It may very truthfully be 
said that the families of the district near the yards do not, as a 
rule, know how to buy orto prepare food in the most economical 
and nutritious way. Poor cakes, jellies, and unwholesome pastry 
will frequently form a large part of the luncheons of the school 
children, who seem to have almost a special craving cultivated 
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for such things; and a study of the budgets of some of the most 
typical families of the district reveals much the same condi- 
tion of affairs. 

But perhaps the most striking physical evidence of the bad 
sanitation of the district comes to light in connection with the 
city garbage dump situated in this locality. The dump, which 
for many years was a standing by-word in the district, was 


CITY GARBAGE DUMP IN THE CHICAGO STOCK YARD DISTRICT (RECENTLY 
ABANDONED). 


located on and near Roby street, between Forty-fourth and 
Forty-seventh streets. Views of this dump are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. It is not to be wondered at that, 
with this vast amount of refuse cast within a stone’s throw of 
some of the citizens’ houses, the death-rate of children should 
have been in past years very high in this locality. This 
particular dumping place has now, however, been, in part at 
least, abandoned, and the city refuse is being cast along the 
railroad tracks on Forty-ninth street, between Western boulevard 
and Loomis street." It is asserted, and with some show of truth, 
that this garbage thrown upon Forty-ninth street is composed 
largely of ashes, but the practice would not be tolerated for a 
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moment in the Hyde Park district ; and on principles of democ- 
racy, and even of fair and decent justice, could not be tolerated 


anywhere. 


SECTION VII. SOCIABILITY INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 

Every community has its social life, its distinctively sociable 
or convivial practices and means of intercourse. This is, to be 
sure, as true of the Stock 
Yard district as of the 
Hyde Park district, but 
it is true in a different 
measure and in a very 


different way. Map No. 
6, showing the distribu- 
tion of public institu- 
tions for the two dis- 
tricts, as well as of 
criminality (as judged 
by number of arrests), 
shows that almost all 


of the distinctly social CHILDREN OF THE DISTRICT GATHERING CHRIST 
clubs having substantial MAS TROPHIES FROM THE DUMP. 


and permanent location 
and organization in the whole territory are located in the Hyde 
Park district. This, of course, does not mean that there are no 
distinctly social organizations in the Stock Yard district, but it 
would indicate that they are much more evanescent and less 
permanently organized. Common observation and experience 
will verify this. In the latter district the saloons and the 
churches, together with dance halls, form almost all the centers 
of social intercourse ; and of these the saloons play by far the 
largest part, although, in connection with the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches in particular, some very helpful social socie- 
ties are organized. 

The saloon problem as it appears in these two contrasted 


districts deserves special attention. Hyde Park, as is well 
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known, is almost wholly a prohibition district. The boundaries 
of the district are, in general, from the alleys east of State 
street to the lake, with the exception of certain “reserved 
pieces’ on Fifty-first street near Grand boulevard, on the west 
side of Cottage Grove avenue just north of Fifty-first street, and 
on Lake avenue south of Fifty-fourth place. In the Stock 
Yard district there is also a small but interesting prohibition 


THE NOON “CAN RUSH” FROM ARMOUR'S TO “ WHISKY POINT” FOR BEER, 


locality. The boundaries of this are from the alley east of 
Halsted street to the Pittsburg & Fort Wayne Railroad tracks, 
and from the alley south of Forty-third street to Forty-ninth 
street. The existence of prohibition here is due chiefly to two 
facts: first, the residence within the locality of many of the 
more cultured and intelligent persons doing business in the 
yards, including a number of managers and their families; 
and, second, the influence of a single earnest and able Catholic 
priest, Father Dorney, who is in charge of St. Gabriel's Church. 
Some nine or ten years ago this man, backed by the better + 
sentiment of his community, successfully made the fight to drive 
out the saloons, and, with a like support, has kept them out 
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ever since. In the Hyde Park district proper, as shown in the 
map of institutions, there are but twenty-one saloons, while in 
the Stock Yard district there are over five hundred. Calculating 
five hundred dollars for each license, and at least five hundred 
dollars more for the support of the saloon-keeper and _ his 


family, which is a very low estimate, it will be seen that at least 


a half million dollars of the meager incomes of the people in 
the Stock Yard district pass through the tills of the saloons 
every year, while certainly a very much smaller proportion of 
the generous incomes in the other district is so used, notwith 
standing the probably greater proportion of private drinking 
there.*. What does it mean that the people living in Hyde Park 
and some of those living near Father Dorney’s church do not 
want saloons and will not have them, while the people living 
elsewhere in the Stock Yard district are willing to be so nearly 
swamped by them? It is a question which many in the latter 
district might do well to ask themselves. It means obviously 
that the people who, either through hereditary advantages or 
force of character, have advanced in civilization enough to find 
their places among those who rule the world and direct its 
enterprises, will not tolerate the saloons near their homes; while 
those more retarded, who are ruled, want the saloons and give 
up to them, without any adequate return, but frequently with 
only added moral and physical depravity, their hard-earned 
wages. Men who strike for higher wages, without any resolve 
to reform their drink habits, would sometimes do well to reflect 
on this situation. That suggests one side—and an important 
side—of the question of industrial betterment. The other is 
that in these poorer districts the presence of the saloons may 
be largely accounted for by the absence of decent and cheerful 
home life; and this absence may itself often be accounted for 
by municipal neglect, insufficient public revenue, and scales of 
wages inadequate to furnish the comforts, and sometimes even 
the decencies, of life. 

The University of Chicago Settlement deserves notice in this 
connection. It is located at No. 4638 Ashland avenue. The 


‘Consult Map No. 7. 
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recently erected gymnasium and assembly building is just east 
on Gross avenue. This institution is turnishing a very positive 
and much-needed place and opportunities for wholesome and 
uplifting intercourse in this community. Here every day 
classes, clubs, and societies of various kinds meet under the 


MANUAL TRAINING AT THE SETTLEMENT. 


most refined influences, and yet under conditions entirely free 
from any spirit or even appearance of patronage or condescend- 
ing charity. It is in the truest and highest sense a mission 
station of the gospel of plain living and high thinking. 

Of theaters there are none of any particular importance in 
the Stock Yard district. Among the chief sources of special 
social amusement for the young people of the community are, 
of course, the dancing clubs. Some of these are reasonably 
well, but many of them are very loosely, conducted. The 
standards of all are of more distinctly rural and _ hilariously 
informal type than are those of the Hyde Park district. 
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SECTION VIIL, THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 

Of course, the chief economic interests of this community 
derive their special significance from the relation of the people 
to the Stock Yards. But aside from the particular part which 
the Stock Yards play in the economic life of the people, which 
will be discussed later, there are certain broad facts relating to 
the general economic conditions of the people which ought to 
be noted here. Map No. 7, indicating the relative distribution 


MAP OF STOCK YARD AND HYDE PARK DISTRICTS SHOWING LOCATION OF 
DISTRESS. 


Tory Bast lee. 


* District office of the Bureau of Charities, 4661 Gross avenue. 


Numbers in inclosed spaces refer to families applying for help and living within 
the territory so inclosed. These circles inclose only a little over two and a half 
square miles out of a total of nine square miles, but in 1897 they included 1,357 out of 
1,860 cases of distress, and in 1900, 1,424 out of 1,539 cases. ‘That is, in 1897 70 per 
cent. of the distress is found in 27 per cent. of the territory, while in 1900 924 per 
cent. of the distress is found in 27 per cent. of the territory. (Heavy figures are for 


1900.) 

of families in economic distress, and of incomes, shows the 
decided contrast presented by these two districts relative to 
the consumption of the necessities and comforts of life. The 


accompanying diagram, taken from the Report of the Bureau of 


Associated Charities for the territory covered by the map, shows 
that, in 1897, 70 per cent. of the distress was found in 27 per 
cent. of the territory ; while in 1900 92.5 per cent. of the distress 
was found in 27 per cent. of the territory. The territory 
referred to lies wholly within the Stock Yard district. The 
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distribution of families in distress, as shown upon Map No. 7, 
was compiled from the records of the Bureau of Charities’ office. 
The shaded portions of the map, of course somewhat roughly, 
show respectively the localities in which the families annually 
receive, on the average, incomes of less than five hundred 
dollars; of from five hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars : 
and of from fifteen hundred dollars to five thousand dollars. 
The blank areas would indicate areas of average incomes of 
more than five thousand dollars.’ Further, there is here shown 
the location of contributors to the support of this special 
district office of the Bureau of Charities, and of course most of 
these contributors live in the Hyde Park district. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note the fact, indicative of the 
vaguely apprehended and poorly organized conditions of life in 
our large cities, that the very community which is thus helping 
to support the agency which is trying to rescue the people of 
the Stock Yard district from the effects of their bad sanitary 
and economic conditions, is at the same time, perhaps without 
recognizing the fault, sending its garbage over into the Stock 
Yard district to make its sanitary and economic conditions 
worse. The accompanying Table No. VIII, compiled from the 
Bureau of Charities’ reports, shows the condition of the work 
of that particular institution, and, in addition, the following 
partial list of philanthropic institutions, located and doing work 
in the whole territory, shows, in conjunction with the map, the 
strength and distribution of these associations : 


PARTIAL LIST OF PHILANTHROPICS LOCATED IN THE TERRITORY STUDIED, 


Schools. — Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 4900 Prairie avenue, 
dependent girls, 3-4, Catholic. 

Institutions — Chicago Home for the Friendless, Fifty-first street and 
Vincennes avenue, healthy children and women, non-sectarian; Chicago 
Orphan Asylum, Fifty-first street and Grand boulevard, orphan and destitute 


* The basis upon which this distribution of incomes is indicated is threefold: (1) 
personal visitation and residence of some years near the territory; (2) consultation 
with a large proportion of the ministers of the territory upon the subject; (3) cor- 
roborative evidence of all of the other data, including maps, tables, and diagrams in 
the present study. (On this matter the United States census, which might perhaps 
throw some light on this subject, is not yet available.) 
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TABLE VIIL. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE STOCK YARD DISTRICT BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES FOR THE YEARS 1897 AND 1900, 


*opulation 


ect, 


lrems oF INFORMATION. 


tion in 1897. 

tion in 
ooo 

West of State str 


Number per 1,000 of Popula- | 
per 


Number per 1,000 of Popula- 
Proportion for the Two Years 
of 


Number in 1897. 
Number in 1900. 


absolute 


a pro. 
1. Population of the district west of State street* 104,216 120,453 1: 5.15 
| absolute 
pro. 
2. Population of the district east of State street*. 4 59.209 64,730 1: 1.09 
“ 3. Number of tamilies registered west of State street 
* 4. Number of families registered east of State street | 
J (Hyde Park district) .... “ere 8 | 106 1+ 2 1:2- 
4 5. Total number of family cases on record. 3,000 4,300 29 35- 1:21.20 
6. Total number of individual cases on record . 1§,000 | 21,500 | 145— 175— 1: 1.20 
| 7. Number of applications for the bureau's services 1,150 2,074 11+ 17+ 1:1.54 
8. Number of different cases investigated. ...... 600 726 | 6- 6+ it 
g. Number of cases treated......... 966 1,213 10+ 
». Total receipts $1,217.77 | $2,079.43 $1105: 52 |$23.69 2.05 


| 
11. Total cost $1,201.85 | $2,854.59 1: 2.37 


* 14. Places of employment "secured ‘through bureau) | 
office (aside from friendly visitors’ work, etc.) .. .. 100 199 1.5+ 
15. Women employed in ** workroom for women” | 169 44 1.5+ 4 1: .27 
16, Cases of material aid secured through office. . . 819 | 580 8 5- 1: .62 
a. Food aud clothing 468 | 199 
: . Transportation 10 | 54 
17. Cases of medical aid secured through office .......| 131 | 08 
3 18. Referred for care to appropriate institution....... | at | 490 .4- 4.+ 1:40 
1g. Children and mothers given summer outing... . . 340 3 0:3 
r children, non-sectarian; Chicago Erring Women's Refuge for Reform, 5024 
" Indiana avenue, non-sectarian ; Little Sisters of the Poor—South Side Home 
for Aged Poor, Fifty-first street and Prairie avenue, capacity 60, Catholic ; 
f Church Home for Aged Persons, 4327 Ellis avenue, Episcopal, life inmates, 
500. 
Miscellaneous. — Friendly Aid Society, 3961 Drexel boulevard ; Visiting 
Nurse Association ; La Rabida Convent, Sanitarium Association ; The Uni- 
ti versity of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland avenue. 


SOCIETIES WORKING IN THIS TERRITORY, BUT LOCATED OUTSIDE, 


Relief and Aid Society, 51 La Salle street; county agent, 6140 Went- 
worth avenue; School Children’s Aid Society, 158 Monroe street; United ° 
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Hebrew Charities, 223 E. Twenty-sixth street; Bureau of Justice, 59 
Dearborn street ; Protective Agency for Women and Children, 79 Dearborn 
Street. 

Table No. IX, which was made up in 1896 from Records of 
the County Agent for Outdoor Relief for the Town of Lake, shows 
the general economic conditions of the families being helped by 
that institution. Fifty families are here taken in the order in 
which they stood upon the records, and most of them come from 
the Stock Yard district. Although the institution of outdoor 
relief has now come to appear a very uneconomical and ineffect- 
ive method of dealing with economic distress, the table, never- 
theless, gives some valuable clues as to the economic status and 
conditions of life of the district in its more abnormal aspects. 
The number of individuals constituting these 50 families is 
243. The number of men is 35; the number of women, 49; the 
number of children is 169. The average age of the men is 42 
years; the average age of the women, 34 years; the average 
number of children per family is 3.6. Of nationalities, the Irish 
constitute the highest number, the Americans second, Germans 
third, Scandinavians fourth, Slavs fifth. Of occupations, day 
laborers furnish the highest number, more than twice as many 
as any other. Twelve of the occupations come under the head 
of washing. The average amount of rent paid is $5.27 per month. 
The average length of time in which outdoor relief had been 
received was nearly one year at various times. The average 
number of months in the year each recipient of the relief was 
habitually idle was 3.5. Sixteen out of the fifty cases were said 
to be occasioned by sickness ; thirty-two families were made up 
of married couples. There were six cases of desertion, and eleven 
cases of widowhood and widowerhood. The average length of 
time which the applicants had been in the country (and this 
includes usually the same time in the city) was fourteen years. 

The following notes from the diary and budgets of a typical 
manual laboring man’s family of the Stock Yard district are 
interesting from many points of view, but especially as bearing 
upon the economic conditions of the locality. The family 


'For further, more significant observations refer to the table. 
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consists of the man and wife and six children. The man, whom 
we shall call John Smith, was born in 1856, and married his pres- 
ent wife in 1888. The wife was born in 1869. The children 
were born respectively in the years 1889, 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 
1899. The family lives in a typical locality (back of the yards). 
The husband works in one of the large packing houses. The 
children were all baptized into the Catholic church when quite 
young. The two older children have always attended the parochia! 
school. The family, however, does not attend church very much. 
The husband is somewhat opposed to the Catholic church, partly 
on account of the ‘demands of the priest for money.” And in 
general he tells his wife that people go to church to show 
their clothes, and that he and his wife are as good as those 
who go regularly. The wife says that she has been to church 
only once in three years — when there was a “ mission.”’ She says 
that she went to church a great deal when she was young, and 
will go again when she is old, because then she will be afraid 
she is going to die. Now she thinks she ought to be allowed to 
stay at home a few years while her children are small. <A few 
weeks later the report runs as follows: The wife had been to 
church, had attended confession, and had “got a good scold- 
ing.”’ She had been excommunicated for failing to do her 
Easter duties, she says. The more particularly economic aspects 
of the family’s condition for 1898, 1899, and 1900 are as fol- 
lows: In the summer of 1898 Mr. Smith had no work for three 
months, and the family consequently came into sore need. Day 
after day he tramped the city from one end to the other, but 
without avail. Physically he is an able-bodied man, and is sober 
and faithful. But these facts were of no avail to him. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, he secured again his work in the yards, which 
place he kept for a year, with the exception of only two weeks 
in the following August. The work, however, was very irregu- 
lar as regards time, varying from four or five hours a day to 
thirteen or fourteen. The wages received were twenty cents an 
hour. In September and the first of October, 1899, work was 
slack; then for four weeks Mr. Smith worked over-time, until 
eight or nine o’clock in the evening, making twelve or thirteen 
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dollars a week. He is always glad to work over-time, but the 
work tells severely on his herves and hands. After November 1 
work became slack again, then over-time once more about the 
middle of the month. Mr. Smith estimates that he averages 
about eight dollars a week for the entire year, or about $416 
\ ) annual income; and this, he says, is better than a good many 

others do. In 1900 Mr. Smith was out of work six weeks in 
August and September. He expected to be out only two 
weeks, bit at the end of that time the company kept his depart- 
ment closed two weeks longer, saying that they would start 
i up again at the end of that time, but did not do so for two 
additional weeks. Mr. Smith said that he would have gotten 
permanent work elsewhere, but that if he did so he believed 
that he could never again work for the firm at the yards, how- 
ever much he might need to. In the fall of 1900 he seemed to 
be much distressed over the short hours of work, only five or 
six per day, since his lack of employment in the summer had 
thrown the family into debt. In February, 1901, Mrs. Smith fell 
ill, which necessitated doctor’s bills. In March Mr. Smith was 


averaging seven dollars or less per week, and on March 11 the 


rooms where Mrs. Smith was still ill were cold. She was trying 


to economize in fuel, making a quarter of a ton of coal last two 
weeks instead of one. The domicile is in the four rear rooms 
i of a rst-story flat; the rent per month during the winter ot 
1900-1901 was $4 ;* fuel per week cost $2.50; coal was bought 
by the quarter ton at $1.75; kerosene per week averaged 12 


cents groceries, 33, newspapers, Ii cents. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 


COMMUNITY. 


THE 


SECTION IX. 


There are comparatively few members of this community 
who can neither read nor write. But in much that constitutes 
true education—the ability to master one’s self and direct one's 
career by clear knowledge and firm control of the conditions 
of one’s environment—in this the people of this community are, 
in very large measure, deplorably deficient. Among the means 


* This is perhaps a little lower than the average for ‘the community. 
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for supplying this knowledge and self-control the public schools 
must be given the first place. As one rides through the district, 
these school buildings, each with its United States flag flying 
above it, are an inspiring sight, standing as grand outposts 
and recruiting stations for the army of cultured and _ patriotic 
citizens of the future. The corps of devoted men and women 
assembled as teachers in these schools is an honor to the nation 
and an earnest of the advances in the suppression of indolence 
and vice, and the cultivation of intelligence and virtue, which 
may be looked for in the future. Table No. X gives the com- 
parative public-school statistics of the Stock Yard and Hyde 
Park districts of Chicago for the half-year up to March 29, 1901 
(140 days). The table shows that the distribution of schools is 
pretty fairly made, and the opportunities for education are 
reasonably well equalized. The total population of school age 
in the Stock Yard district, according to the school census of 
1900, is 37,884—that is, between the ages of six and twenty-one. 
Those from six to fourteen number 21,861, and those from four- 
teen to twenty-one number 16,023. The former period is, of 
course, the usual public-school period for the great majority of 
peopie. The total population of school age in the Hyde Park 
district ig 21,289, the number between six and fourteen being 
10,994, and the number between fourteen and twenty-one being 
10,295." The proportion of children of legal school age between 
the two districts, Hyde Park and the Stock Yards, is thus 
approximately 1:2. In the Hyde Park district, aside from the 
high schools, there are ten public schools, without counting 
branches. In the Stock Yard district there are fifteen. The 
total number of teachers in the former district is 208; the total 
number in the latter, 347. The average monthly salaries run 
about the same, being about eighty and seventy-eight dollars, 
respectively. The schools of the Hyde Park district have a 
capacity of a little over 7,000; those of the Stock Yard district, 
about 14,000. The average daily attendance in the Hyde Park 


‘It will be noticed that the proportion of young children to all children in the 
Stock Yard district is much larger than is the case in Hyde Park. 
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district is a little over 7,000, and in the Stock Yard district 
about 13,500. Of those in the Hyde Park district about 1,100 
are in the first grade and nearly 600 in the eighth grade, while 
in the Stock Yard district about 3,500 are in the first grade, 
and only about 450 in the eighth grade, showing that in the 
latter community a very large proportion of the children drop 
out of school to begin work before they have finished their 
course. In regard to the elective studies of music, drawing, 
manual training, cooking, and sewing, it is interesting to note 
that, while approximately the total membership of the public 
schools elect the first two subjects, a larger proportion in the 
Hyde Park district elect manual training than in the Stock 
Yard district, a very much larger proportion in the Hyde Park 
district elect cooking (only fifty-nine pupils in the Stock Yard 
district taking the subject), and yet a much smaller propor- 
tion in the Hyde Park district elect sewing. (The people of 
the yards are thus apparently not nearly so well aware of the 
value of manual training and of good cooking as are those in 
Hyde Park, or, if they demand these disciplines, the facilities have 
not been supplied.) The monthly cost of tuition per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the Hyde Park district is $2.30; in 
the Stock Yard district, $2.25. The average number of pupils 
in daily attendance per teacher in the Hyde Park district is a 
little more than thirty-four, while the average number per teacher 
in the other district is nearly thirty-eight. The best teaching 
cannot be done with classes so large. 

Although the accompanying table of statistics is somewhat 
extensive and detailed, yet it does not furnish some of the most 
vital facts of the educational situation. Data for these facts were 
not on hand at the office of the school board, nor yet in any public 
reports. Special schedules, therefore, had to be prepared and 
mailed to the principals of the schools to secure this additional 
information. Owing to the lack of records and the difficulty of 
estimation, the data asked for past years in order to furnish some 
clue as to certain lines of progress in the schools could not be 
obtained. With the aid of this schedule, however, and material 
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from the school census and other reports," the accompanying 
fable No. XI was made up: 


TABLE XI. 


COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS OF STOCK YARD AND HYDE PARK DISTRICTS OF 
CHICAGO IN 1900. 


Proportion be- 
tween the Two 
Districts. 


Hyde Park Stock Yard 
District, District. 


:. Total population of school age (6-21 years). 21,289 37,884 
Total population of grammar and ay age 
(6-14). 10,994 21,861 
Tots - average daily attendance in all public 
schools 7.770 13,711 
. Total average ‘daily ‘attendance in gramm; ar and 
primary graies... 7.170 13,449 
Total average daily attendance in parochial 
schools 1 532 4,995 
6. Total average daily attendance in 1 private schools 1203 
. Percentage of grammar and primary age in the 
grades 
. Percentage « of total school population i in average 
daily attendance in public schools . 
. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in parochial schools .... . 
». Percentage of total school population in aver: rage 
daily attendance in private schools. . : 
. Percentage of total school population in aver age 
daily attendance in all schools... . + 49° 
. Percentage of primary and grammar pupils in 
first, fourth, and eighth grades 12.5 11.1—8.3 | 17.9—-8.5—3.6 
3. Average ages of primary and grammar pupils ir in 
first. fourth, and eighth grades 6.4—10—14.1 6.8—10,.6—14.¢ 
14, Average length of service of public schoo! 
teachers ... 10 years 10 years, g mos. 
. Average percentage of teachers with ‘normal 
certificates .... 
. Average percents age ‘of teachers with high- school 
diplomas. 
Average percentage ‘of teachers with ‘college 
_ diplomas. 
. Number of schools. giving data on last five items 


* 


* This is exclusive of art, business. professional schools, colleges, etc,, which, if included, would 


throw the percentage in favor of Hyde Park, 


Only the proportions between the two contrasted districts 
need be given here, the Hyde Park district being taken through- 
out as the standard and indicated by a single unit. The propor- 
tion of total population in the two districts (that is, of children 
six to twenty-one years old) is as 1:1.77; the total population 
of primary and grammar age (that is, children six to fourteen 
years old) is as 1:2; the total average daily attendance in all 
the public schools is represented by the proportion 1:1.76; the 
proportion of total average daily attendance in the grammar and 


‘Information regarding the number of pupils in parochial schools was obtained 
through special schedules and personal interviews from the pastors of the churches. 
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primary grades is 1:1.87; the total average daily attendance in 
the parochial schools is as I : 3.26; the average daily attendance 
in the private schools would be represented by the proportion 
1:0, there being no private schools in the Stock Yard district, as 
far as ascertained. The per cents. of pupils of grammar and 
primary age in the grades would be represented by the propor- 
tion 1:.93; the proportion of the per cents. of total school popu- 
lation in daily average attendance in the public schools is the 
same for both districts; the proportion of the per cents. of total! 
school population in the parochial schools is as 1:1.82; the per 
cent. of total school population in all the schools is 49 for both 
districts! The per cents. of primary and grammar pupils 
respectively in the first, fourth, and eighth grades, as compared 
between the two districts, would be as follows: proportion of 
first graders, 1:1.3; proportion of fourth graders, 1:.75; pro- 
portion of eighth graders, 1:.43. This shows how much larger 
a proportion of the children of the Stock Yard district drop out 
of school before the ordinary public-school course is finished 
than of the children of the Hyde Park district. The propor- 
tions between the average ages in these same grades are the same 
for both districts, with a slight rise of the age in the case of the 
Stock Yard district. The respective ages for the first, fourth, and 
eighth grades are about six, ten, and fourteen years. In the 
Stock Yard district, it will be noted, nearly 18 per cent. of all 
children of primary and grammar age are to be found in the first 
grade, to 12% per cent. in the Hyde Park district; while only 
3% per cent. of these children in the Stock Yard district are 
found in the eighth grade, to more than 8 per cent. in the same 
grade in the Hyde Park district. The significant fact here illus- 
trated is that the vast majority of children in both districts, but 
much more especially in the Stock Yard district, leave school 
forever before the age of fourteen. Returns from the special 
schedules sent to the principals of these two districts were 
received from nine schools in the Hyde Park district and five 


* Professional school, art school, business college records, etc., are here omitted. 
If they were included, the per cent. of school attendance would probably be much 


more heavily in favor of Hyde Park. 
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schools in the Stock Yard district. From these returns it 
appears that the average length of service of public-school 
teachers is about ten years for both districts— perhaps a little 
more for the Stock Yard district. The average per cent. of 
teachers with high-school diplomas is about 75 for both districts; 


the average per cent. of teachers with normal certificates is about 
44 for the Hyde Park district and 58 for the Stock Yard dis- 
trict ; and the average per cent. of teachers with college diplomas 
is 10 for both districts. A significant item is that the per cent. 
of total school population in average daily attendance in the 
public schools for the whole territory studied is 36. 


SECTION X. THE ASTHETIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 

Art is the expression, by means of outward movements and 
symbols, of the conscious values of life. Looked at in this way, 
art is seen to be a thing not merely of certain technical acquire- 
ments, but of the whole round of social activities. It comes out 
in dress, in manners, in speech, as well as in all special accom- 
plishments. The esthetic interests, therefore, may be read in 
the obvious and ordinary expressions of daily life. For example, 
while the artistic appreciation of the people in the Hyde Park 
district manifests itself in green lawns, beautiful homes, more or 
less elegant dress, and thousands of special places of zsthetic 
recreation and inspiration, the more suppressed artistic aspira- 
tions of the people in the Stock Yard district struggle to mani- 
fest themselves amid squalid and unlovely surroundings, in more 
or less boorish manners, dress, architecture, and ornaments. 
This is, indeed, not to say that many people in the latter district 
do not have really fine artistic tastes, but it is emphatically to 
say that the conditions are almost wholly against the develop- 
ment of such tastes. In this district, among the great mass of 
the people, the joyous and buoyant ideality of art is stamped 
out. It is, indeed, not dead, but waits a life-giving touch. The 
whole district lacks the general diffusion among the people of 
art galleries, parks, noble buildings, statuary, and the fine 
examples of cultivated dress and bearing, which go to make up 
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the necessary elements of art in every high civilization. At this 
point, once more, some social endeavors like the University ot 
Chicago Settlement, with their musical courses, art exhibitions, 
cheerful rooms, and fine ideals, are doing, in the most effective 
way possible under the present circumstances, a much-needed 
work. It is not expected in this that an artistic revolution 
involving a change of age-long racial customs and views may be 


—- 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE AROUND “ PACKING TOWN.” 


accomplished in a day; but, as a matter of fact, it is surprising 
to see how latent esthetic interests of people in these dreary, 
cramped circumstances will respond to the appeals of a simple, 
fine, and truly great art. Some of the classes and some of the 
individual examples at the settlement illustrate this fact." 


*A teacher of English literature from the University of Chicago was recently 
reading the well-known passage from Lowell beginning, “* What is so rare as a day 
in June ?” to a club of working-women at the settlement, who had lived most of their 
lives in this unlovely district. Only one woman seemed to be able to call up the 
images with which to realize and enjoy the poem; the others listened in stolid indif 
ference. Of this woman the teacher asked: “Is there anything beautiful near your 
home ?” “O, yes!” she replied, “there are three vacant lots, an’ you can't speak for 
the colors in ’em.”’ In surprise the teacher asked: “Is there anything else?” The 
woman reflected. “ Yes,” she said, “there's a line of trees against the horizon — an’ 
then there’s all the sky.” And most of these people, if they desired to, could scarcely 
visit the parks even once a year, because they are so far away — and the purses are so 
nearly empty. 
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SECTION XII. THE MORAL, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL INTERESTS 
OF THE STOCK YARD COMMUNITY. 

Table XII, of comparative criminal statistics of the Stock 
Yard and Hyde Park districts, compiled with the generous 
assistance of the police officials from the records of the police 
department, reveals some interesting facts. The whole territory 
studied from the lake to Western avenue is covered pretty 
accurately by the fourth and eighth police districts of the city. 
The boundaries of the former district, comprising the tenth and 
eleventh precincts, are Thirty-ninth street, Lake Michigan, 
Sixtieth street to State, north to Fifty-fifth street, and on the 
west the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks. It 
will be seen that this district covers approximately the Hyde 
Park district as indicated in the map—that part of the police 
district lying outside not being of very particular significance 
for this study. The boundaries of the eighth police district, 
comprising the nineteenth and twentieth precincts, are Thirty- 
ninth street, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks, 
and on the west certain lines including an irregular and insig- 
nificant territory west of Western boulevard. The problem, 
therefore, of making the statistics from these two police divi- 
sions cover respectively the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts, 
which we have chosen fer comparison, consists in determining 
that portion of the statistics relating to the strip of the fourth 
district lying between State street and the Rock Island tracks, 
and adding that portion to the statistics for the eighth police 
district. This method gives the following results, as indicated 
in the table: In the Hyde Park district the total number of 
arrests in 1890 was 1,440; in the Stock Yard district for the 
same year, 6,160; in the Hyde Park district in 1895, 1,051; in 
the Stock Yard district the same year, 5,377; in the Hyde Park 
district in 1900, 845; and in the Stock Yard district the same 
year, 5,084. From this two pertinent facts are at once apparent : 
first, that the number of arrests in the Stock Yard district is 
vastly greater than that in the Hyde Park district, even in pro- 
portion to the total population; and, second, that the absolute 
number of arrests has been decreasing during the ten years 
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much more rapidly in the Hyde Park than in the Stock Yard 
district. The table also shows the chief charges against the 
arrested in part by ten-year periods; the occupations, nation- 
alities, and age of the arrested; disposition of cases, amount of 
fines ; number of fires attended ; the number of sick, injured, and 
killed attended; the total number of females arrested, the num- 
ber of young girls arrested, the number of females sent to the 
appropriate institutions, the number of females fined and released; 
total number of lodgers at the station during the ten years, and 
the total number of meals given to lodgers during the ten years. 
The details of this showing can be best obtained by a scrutiny 
of the table itself. A few cautions and observations, however, 
ought to be made at this point. This table and the map giving 
the distribution of criminality would appear to make out that the 
Stock Yard district is a much more desperately criminal locality 
than the Hyde Park district. Such, however, is not strictly the 
case; and for two reasons. In the first place, the kinds of 
criminality practiced in the two districts are in general different. 
In the Hyde Park district the mere violation of city ordinances 
by the residents is an uncommon occurrence. And these offenses 
easily bring about arrest. But other criminal practices, or, at 
any rate, doubtful practices, not directly reached by the law, 
such as occur in all kinds of large business transactions and in 
social intercourse — practices which may, in fact, be more danger- 
ous to the community than violations of ordinances and 
disorderly conduct—are not readily subject to arrest. The 
criminality prevalent in the Stock Yard district is not of the 
violent or extremely serious type, as a rule, but consists largely 
in disorderly conduct and violations of the ordinances, with 
which the people, being largely of foreign birth, are not always 
well acquainted. In the second place, criminality itself, especi- 
ally that usually expressed by the number of arrests, is coming 
to be seen to be, not a matter of innate viciousness, but more a 
matter of depressing surroundings, early neglect, poor health, 
economic difficulty, and general personal weakness. This is 
especially emphasized by the fact, true in almost all parts of the 
city, that the number of arrests for all classes of crimes varies 
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with the seasons and months of the year, the least number of 
arrests and crimes committed occurring in November and Decem- 
ber and the largest number in July and August-——-the hot and 
dusty months, when the mortality is also the greatest. After 
August, with the approach of the harvest and cool weather, 
the offenses decrease, and after December, with the approach 
once more of the troublesome season, the offenses increase 
again. (Employment at the yards is good in the winter and 
slack in the summer. ) 

These facts would indicate that any effective method of 
improving the criminal conditions of such a district as that of 
the Stock Yards must be based, not upon merely suppressive or 
wholesale punitive principles, but upon principles looking to the 
reformation of the whole sanitary, economic, and cultural con- 
ditions of the situation. 

As indicated by the police captains, the more troublesome 
localities of their districts lie in the neighborhood of the rail- 
road tracks between State street and Halsted street, particularly 
in the northerly and eastern portions of this section, and in the 
neighborhood of the Stock Yards between Morgan street and 
Western avenue. These localities, it will be readily observed, are 
those in which the most saloons are located, and where the most 
poverty, bad sanitation, and child mortality occur. 

In connection with the criminal aspects of this district, a study 
of the church statistics of the locality becomes more especially 
interesting. No general information upon all of the churches of 
these two districts being available in any convenient form, a spe- 
cial schedule had to be prepared and sent to each of the churches. 
About one-fourth of the pastors to whom the schedules were 
sent voluntarily filled and returned them; the others had to be 
interviewed personally. This, because of lack of any adequate 
census or complete enumeration of the churches, became a diffi- 
cult matter, but forty-four churches in the territory between the 
lake and Western avenue are represented, and it is believed that 
this will be almost a complete list. The accompanying Table 
No. XIII gives the result of this investigation comparatively by 
districts and also by classes of churches, namely, the Protestant 
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excepting the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran. 
This classification of churches was made because of certain very 
essential differences in ideals and methods of organization of 
these three types. For example, in estimating the number of 
members, the Protestant* churches consider only those to be 
members who, as individuals, personally accede to the various 
fundamental church doctrines, give their names to the church 
membership, and attend with some degree of regularity. The 
Roman Catholic churches estimate their members by families, 
as do also the Lutheran churches, and, if baptized in infancy, 
although perhaps scarcely ever attending a service, a nominally 
Catholic family is likely to be counted 7» /ofo as always members 
of the church. This one distinction alone necessitated a careful 
editing of the data received from these churches, and, in the 
case of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, in order to 
reduce the membership to more nearly the Protestant basis, 
the number of families given was simply multiplied by 1% or 
2, according to the locality, instead of by 3 for Hyde Park, or 
5 for the Stock Yard district, as in an ordinary census. With this 
modification, the following important differences between the 
two districts become evident in the table: In the Hyde Park dis- 
trict out of twenty-three churches, nineteen are Protestant, three 
Roman Catholic, and one Lutheran. In the Stock Yard district 
the numbers are more evenly divided: out of twenty-one 
churches seven being Protestant, eight Catholic, and six Luth- 
eran. The difference in the size of membership, however, is 
somewhat notable. In the Hyde Park district the total number 
of Protestant members in the nineteen churches is 10,225; in the 
three Roman Catholic churches, 5,200; the average for the former 
being about 540 members and the average for the latter more 
than 1,700 members. Inthe Stock Yard district the Protestant 
churches are comparatively weak, the average membership for 
the seven being about 190, while the average membership for 
the Roman Catholic churches is more than 1,800, and the aver- 
age for the Lutheran churches a little more than 500. The 


* Of course, our term should strictly be “other Protestant.””. We do not mean to 


imply that the Lutherans are not Protestants. 
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average per cent. of men in the membership of the churches is 
about 33 for both districts; the average per cent. being uni- 
formly higher in the case of the Catholic churches. The average 
per cent. of manual-laboring members in the Hyde Park district 
is a little over 15 to nearly 66 in the Stock Yard district; the 
average for the Protestant churches in the two districts being 
respectively I1 and 52, in round numbers, to 23 and 73 in the 
Catholic churches. Nearly $2,000,000 are invested in church 
property in the Hyde Park district, to about $1,000,000 in the 
Stock Yard district. The average values for Protestant churches 
in the two districts are respectively about $65,000 to $14,000, 
while the average values for Roman Catholic churches are about 
$197,000 to $98,000. The Lutheran churches in the Stock Yard 
district average about $18,000.’ These properties are, on the 
whole, more economically and continuously used by the Catholic 
churches than by any other. The average numbers of hours per 
week in public use are, for Protestant churches, respectively 
about fifteen and eleven, to eighty in both districts for the Catho- 
lic churches; the Lutherans averaging a little more than five 
hours per week, aside from their schools. The comparative 
figures for the average running expenses of Protestant churches 
would be about $6,000 in Hyde Park to $1,600 near the yards ; 
the comparative figures for Catholic churches being $14,000 to 
$4,800 ; $3,600 representing the average annual expense for Luth- 
erans. The comparative figures for the average annual contribu- 
tions for charities and missions between the two districts would 
be, for Protestant churches, about $2,500 in Hyde Park, to $175 
in the other locality; and for Catholic churches about $560 to 
$300; the average for the Lutherans being about the same as 
that for the Catholics. In the Catholic churches a much larger 
proportion of these contributions is used for local purposes 
than is the case among the other churches. The Hyde Park 
Protestant churches use nearly one-half of their contributions of 
this kind for Chicago work. Of the pastors favorable to the 
plan of philanthropic federation, suggested in the special 


‘In the case of the Catholic and Lutheran churches this includes parochial-school 
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schedule, as similar to that in operation in New York, almost all 
of those unequivocally in favor of it are in the Protestant 
churches —eighteen out of the nineteen Hyde Park Protestant 
pastors being distinctly in sympathy with it. 

A few observations based upon this showing may not be out 
of place. It appears that in the Hyde Park district the total 
number of regular church members is about one-fourth of the 
total population, while in the Stock Yard district the total num- 
ber of church members is scarcely one-seventh of the total 
population. Again, it is evident that in the Hyde Park district 
the Protestant churches are very strong, while the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches are relatively weak. In the Stock Yard dis- 
trict, on the other hand, the Catholic and Lutheran churches are 
very strong, especially the former, and the Protestant churches 
are relatively very weak. An interesting question at this point 
would be why it is that in the district of greatest wealth, cul- 
ture, general intelligence, and dominating public control the 
Protestant churches should find their best field of activity, while 
in the district of relative poverty, ignorance, and backwardness 
of social conditions the Catholic churches especially should find 
their field of most effective work. 

Regarding the general political situation in this district not 
very much of particular importance can be said at this point. Of 
course, there is here represented the usual political machine in 
both parties, with the ward bosses and their trained companies 
of followers. Some injustices, doubtless, and some benefits 
under the present conditions result from these organizations. 
For the study in hand any comparison of the relative strength 
of the two chief parties, Republican and Democratic, in these 
districts, would not have much significance, for the reason that 
these parties, even in municipal life, are practically guided and 
animated only by national issues and principles, instead of by 
local questions, of pressing moment to anybody besides the poli- 
ticians. 

A single observation, however, on one aspect of the political 
situation may be in order, viz., upon the question of taxation. 
Every measure and effort for public improvement rests ulti- 
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mately upon this basis. If the revenue system of a community 
be rotten, then the foundation for all plans for common public 
improvement must crumble. To state the matter broadly, under 
the method of taxation current in this locality, the poorer and 
weaker members of the community bear, proportionately to 
their economic strength, a heavier burden of the public revenue 
than do the wealthier and stronger members. This fact will be 
substantiated and more fully illustrated in a later chapter. 


Cuas. J. BUSHNELL. 
PHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TENEMENT HOUSE REFORM: ITS PRACTICAL RE- 
SULTS IN THE “ BATTLE ROW” DISTRICT, NEW 
YORK. 

THE present paper does not attempt to deal with the whole 
housing problem. It is simply a small contribution to a certain 
phase of that problem —the question of the erection and man- 
tenement houses by private corporations 


” 


agement of model 
— based largely on practical observation. 

ln order to accomplish the best results the writer thought it 
expedient to limit his studies in this case to a certain section of 
New York city where both bad tenements and good tenements 
existed side by side, and then to compare the leading features 
of both and show the influence which the latter were having 
upon the former. Accordingly he sought an interview with the 
president of the company which recently erected the new build- 
ings on the borders of the “ Battle Row”’ district, Dr. Ek. R. L. 
Gould, who was kind enough to place at his disposal much of 
his own vast store of knowledge on tenement-house reform, and 
especially his experience as the head of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. Besides this valuable interview with Dr. 
Gould, I made a personal inspection of the model tenements on 
E. Sixty-fourth street, gathered much valuable information from 
their matron, Miss Geary, and then endeavored to get some idea 
of the character of the old-style tenements and the population of 
the neighboring district. 

Whatever value, therefore, this paper may have will be due 
largely to personal observation of things as they actually exist 
in a certain corner of the largest city in the United States, 
rather than to any general knowledge of the subject. And | 
trust enough actual facts have been revealed to show that the 
tenement-house-reform problem is full of hope, and that it has 
already been, and therefore can be in the future, at least par- 
tially solved on the principles and methods of Dr. Gould’s semi- 
philanthropic company. 
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I. ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


The marvelous growth of cities in the United States has 
already become a commonplace fact. The once startling 
announcement that during the last hundred years the number 
of persons living in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants had increased 
from about 3 per cent. in 1790 to over 29 per cent. in 18g0 no 
longer causes any unusual comment. And yet this steady move- 
ment of population from the rural districts goes on at an ever- 
increasing rate. One has but to travel through the mountainous 
farming districts of New England or the Middle States to observe 
the restlessness of the country people. Everywhere the young 
farmers of pluck and energy are seeking a new outlet for their 
abilities. The farming districts of the East are altogether too 
slow for them, and they either turn to the cities or else go west 
to where there is ‘‘ more doing.’”’ And what is the result? A 
steady decrease in the numbers and character of our rural popu- 
lation, and a steady rise in the population of our larger towns 
and cities. 

Nor is this steady increase in urban life confined to the 
United States. On the contrary, it is one of the great move- 
ments of the times, and one that is going on in European coun- 
tries, and especially in England, just as in our own land. But it 
is to the United States that I wish mainly to confine my remarks 
in the present paper, not alone because this is a field which is 
naturally the most interesting, but because it offers exceptional 
opportunities for a study of the housing problem. 

Add now to this growth in city population, caused by the 
constant influx of persons from the country, the tremendous 
increase from foreign immigration, and we see at once the chiet 
cause of the overcrowding of the working classes. Such, then, is 


the origin of the tenement-house problem. 

The zmportance of the housing conditions in our large cities 
and its far-reaching effect on the morals and physical capacity 
of our citizens should be self-evident. And yet it is in but very 
recent years that the subject has received any serious attention 
in America. New Yorkers march up and down Fifth avenue, 
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ride in and out every day from their cosy, comfortable homes in 
the suburbs to the fashionable shopping and business quarters of 
the city, and perhaps never dream that but a few blocks away, 
down in the lower portion of Manhattan Island and up along the 
East and West Side, there is massed together a vast body of 
human beings who have no place to live in but a dark, crowded, 
filthy, and half-ventilated tenement house. If these good people 
of New York, these wealthy men and women who can afford to 
live in comfortable homes, would only visit the slums of their 
own city and see with their own eyes how many of their fellow- 
citizens are forced to live in dwellings unfit for any human habi- 
tation, they would no longer stand idly by, but would be up in 
arms in support of a reform movement which would sweep away 
forever these death-breeding, crime-breeding hovels! 

This may sound like mere sensation, but it is a very mild 
statement of the actual conditions which prevail today in some 
of the largest and wealthiest cities of the United States. And 
besides, it takes strong language to arouse the American citizen. 
The whole history of the tenement-house problem in New York, 
from 1834 to the present time, is but the history of sporadic 
and widely separated movements in favor of reform. Thus, for 
instance, the Gilder Commission of 1894, while it did much 
good by arousing public sentiment on this subject for the time 
being, failed to accomplish any sweeping reform simply because 
public interest soon flagged again. 

But if now anyone still doubts that the proper housing of the 
poor in our large cities is one of the most vitally important 
social problems of the present day, let him do what the writer 
did a few weeks ago—take even a casual walk through part of 
what is known as the “Ghetto” district in New York. Let him 
pass along Rutgers street to Division and up Division to Suffolk 
and Rivington and Ludlow streets. I venture to predict that 
he will no longer question my assertion. It was in this quarter 
of the city that I saw the streets filled with a mob of Hebrews— 
men, women, and children. The sidewalks were jammed with 
ragged men and boys selling bread and other necessaries; the 
streets were filled with a swarm of children who have no possible 
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place to play except among the heaps of refuse and filth that 
line the gutters. Many of the individuals were scarcely clothed 
at all, even on cold winter days; others carried around them 
but a bundle of rags. One sees a few cheerful, smiling faces, 
but many more tired and haggard ones, and all begrimed with 
dirt. The odor, too, that fills these streets is something one 
cannot soon forget; and when, on one or two occasions, | ven- 
tured inside a tenement house, the absence of any proper venti- 
lation made the stench arising from the filthy halls and living- 
rooms almost unendurable. Does anyone still doubt the facts ? 
Then let him remember that in this district of the tenth ward 
there was, according to the careful estimate of the Gilder Com- 
mission of 1894, an average density of population of 700 persons 


a per acre 

: | It is not within the limits of the present paper to give any 

detailed account of the tenement-house problem in New York. 
Nevertheless it may be interesting in this connection to record 
that this same Gilder Commission, in one wing of its investiga- 
tions, found a population of 255,033 persons, out of which only 
306 had access to bath-rooms in the houses in which they lived. 


J.; Minneapolis or St. Paul; Omaha, Indianapolis, or Kansas City; and only 
a shade smaller than Washington, D. C., or New Orleans; with only 306 
persons able to take a bath in the houses in which they lived.? 

Again, in the same department of investigation 15,726 fami- 
lies, numbering 67,897 persons, or an average of 4% persons to 
the family, were found living in tenements of an average size of 
284.4 square feet of floor area. To obtain an idea of the con- 
a traction of these quarters we have but to measure an ordinary- 
sized room, say 12 X 24 feet, and we find it to contain 288 
| square feet in floor space. And, besides the small size of the 
; apartments, it must be remembered that these were in old, filth- 
soaked buildings without any decent ventilation or plumbing 


| 

i Here is a population larger than that of Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. 


facilities. 
*Report of the New York Tenement-House Committee of 1894, Tabie 1, pp. 266, 267. 
According to the police census of 1895, two blocks in this district contained an aver- 


age of 1,526 and 1,774 persons respectively per acre. 
? Review of Reviews, Vol. XVI, p. 695. 
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It is no wonder that under such conditions the death-rate among children 
under five years of age runs up to 254.4 per thousand, while under the most 
favorable conditions it is only 30 per thousand. This isa ‘slaughter of the 
innocents,’ compared with which the butchery of Herod, over which centu- 
ries of Christendom have shuddered, sinks into insignificance. Under the 
same conditions, too, the general death-rate rises from an average of 21.03 
for the entire city to 61.97 per thousand. The herror of this is intensitied by 
the fact that adequate experiments in many of the largest cities of the world 
have proved that this murder may be prevented by properly built houses, 
with plenty of light and air, and generous bathing facilities — in all of which 
New York is criminally behind the age, so far as concerns her city wage- 
earning population. 

What can we expect in the way of character and morals from 
persons brought up under such conditions as these > What kind 
of citizens will the children make when they have been reared 
under the influences of such an environment? What kind of 
fathers and mothers will they make to the children of the next 
generation? What kind of a purification of politics can we 
hope for in the future from men who have been brought up in 
an atmosphere of crime and drunkenness, who have been taught 
to cheat and believe in the righteousness of the principle that 
“to the victors belong the spoils”? It is this thought of the 
hopelessness of ever trying to educate to a high standard of 
morality the boys and girls who are brought up in the atmos- 
phere of the average New York tenement of today, that impresses 
upon us the importance of this housing problem. It is the certain 
knowledge of the life of sickness and misery, of crime and 
impurity, to which the thousands and thousands of poor little 
children in the New York slums are doomed, which has led to 
the recent movements in that city for a radical reform of the 
living conditions of the poor. And it is this sad knowledge of 
similar conditions in Boston and Chicago, and other large cities, 
that should rouse all citizens to the importance and influence of 
the home life on character and morals. 

Listen to what Governor Roosevelt said in his address at the 
Tenement House Exhibition in New York in 1goo: 

I have come from Albany to be here this evening because it seems to me, 
literally, that on the whole no movement is so vital to the well-being of our 
people as that into a part of which you are looking now. If we succeed in 
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upbuilding the material and, therefore, moral side of what is the foundation 
of the real life of the Greater New York, we shall have taken a longer stride 
than is possible in any other way toward a solution of the great civic problems 


p with which we are confronted. 


, ' Go and look through the charts downstairs, which show the centers of } 
: disease and poverty, and remember that it is there that the greatest number ) 
- ’ of votes are cast. We hear complaints of corruption in the city government 

of New York, but how can we expect the stream to rise so very far when the 


source is polluted? We have got to strive for the elementary physical 
benefit of the people first. 

Every wretched tenement that a city allows to exist revenges itself on the 
city by being a hovbed of disease and pauperism. It tends steadily to lower 
the tone of our city life and of our social life. The present movement for 
better tenement houses is an effort to cut at the roots of the diseases which 


/ eat at the body social and the body politic.’ 
Even that far-sighted social reformer, Arnold Toynbee, 
| speaking of the dwellings of the working people in 1882, said: 
The importance of the home it is impossible to exaggerate. What is 
liberty without it? What is education in schools without it? The greatness 


; of no nation can be secure that is not based upon a pure home life. But is a 

| pure life possible under present conditions for the bulk of the laboring class ? , 
it I answer, No. I do not deny that artisans have good dwellings in many 
if towns; but I assert that the dwellings of the great mass of people are a 
danger to our civilization. . . . . People have no idea of the universality of 

the evil.’ 


i So much for the moral and ethical aspects of the question. 
T It remains for us to consider the importance of the housing 
H problem in its economic and physical effects. 

In the first place, bad housing means a bad distribution of 
( wealth, and this again means high rents for poor accommoda- 
| tions and a heavy tax upon the income of the working class. 
Now, careful investigations have shown it to be a notorious fact 
that there is no better-paying property than cheap unsanitary 
tenement houses. Thus witnesses before investigating com- 
mittees in New York have cited instances of rents of 100 per 
cent. and more upon the value of the property. The Boston 


; ' Charities, February 11, 1900, pp. 6, 7. 
?Quoted by BALDWIN, 7he Housing Problem, p. 3. See also Dr. E. R. L. 


FH GOULD’s article, “The Housing Problem in Great Cities,” Municipal Affairs, March, 

7 1899, p. 110. 
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tenement house census of 1891 showed that the average return 
to owners of 646 tenements found to be in bad sanitary condition 
was 12% per cent. upon the assessed valuation. Seventeen 
unsanitary houses in Ward 6, at the North End, yielded 15 per 
cent. In London also it has been ascertained that in some dis- 
tricts 42 per cent. of the foor population pay from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of their earnings in rent ; 46 per cent. from one-fourth 
to one-half; while only 12 per cent. pay less than one-fifth." 
Yet economists tell us that 20 per cent. of the wages of the head 
of the family should be the maximum outlay for rents in the city. 

The cause of this increase in rents is obviously in the con- 
stantly increasing demand for housing accommodations. In 
other words, it is due to the overcrowding and congestion of the 
population in our large cities. And this in turn is traceable to 
three different causes, viz.: (1) natural increase, especially among 
the poor classes; (2) immigration; (3) encroachments of business 
upon the poorer residence sections. 

Regarding the high birth-rate among the lower classes little 
need be said, for it is a well-known fact that the natural rate of 
increase is much higher among the low strata of society than 
among the high. And this in itself would be sufficient to pro- 
duce overcrowding and high rents. 

As to immigration, it is impossible to obtain any reliable 
data, for the simple reason that we have no means of telling 
what proportion of the immigrants to the United States remain in 
the cities in which they land. However, it is interesting to note 
the figures furnished by the United States commission at Ellis 
Island, N. Y., and quoted by the Tenement House Committee 
of 1894:? 


Total to United Total Arriving at Total Destined to 
States. New York, New York, 
Year ending June 30, 1891..... 560,319 405,004 169,841 
Year ending June 30, 1892..... 579,663 445,987 234,311 
Year ending June 30, 1893.... 439,730 343,422 153,223 
Year ending June 30, 1894..... 285,631 219,046 91,109 


BALDWIN, Zhe Housing Problem, p. 4. 
2 Report of the New York Tenement-House Committee of 1894, P- 9- 
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It will be seen that 45.85 per cent. of all the immigrants 
landed at New York city were destined at least to the state of 
New York. But in any case the percentage of foreign-born 
citizens in the United States must be very great, the New York 
committee" placing the foreign-born whites of the city of New 
York as comprising 42,5; per cent. (not counting the nearly 
26,000 of African descent born in America) of the total popula- 
tion.” 

The third cause of overcrowding —the encroachment of busi- 
ness upon the poorer residence sections—is well illustrated by 
what is now taking place in the North and West Ends of Boston. 
Thus, as Professor Baldwin says, “the high rents of tenement- 
house property, which severely handicap the working class, are 
seen to be the natural result of increasing demand and diminish- 
ing supply.” 

But there are other important economic aspects of the hous- 
ing question which should be mentioned, viz.: (1) low productive 
efficiency of the working classes as the direct results of disease 
and bad housing; (2) drunkenness; (3) crime. 

First, let us consider the low productive efficiency of many 
laboring men due to disease brought on by bad housing. Good 
health certainly means good earning power, other things being 
equal, and as most workingmen lead a hand-to-mouth existence, 
any loss of earning power is naturally a serious matter. Indeed, 
few people seem to realize the loss of productive energy through 
sickness brought on by bad living environment. Sir James 
Paget, the distinguished English physician, estimates that the 
loss inflicted upon English wage-earners amounts to over fifteen 
millions of dollars annually. Yet this is a purely preventable 
loss, he adds. Some years ago, also, the London health authori- 
ties instituted inquiries in certain congested neighborhoods to 
estimate the value of labor lost in a year, not by sickness, but 
from sheer exhaustion caused by bad living conditions. The result 
of this inquiry was the knowledge that, upon the lowest estimate, 
every workman lost, on an average, about twenty days each year 

* Report of the New York Tenement-House Committee of 1894, p. 10. 


? Taken from United States census of 1890. 
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from this cause. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of New York, bears testi- 
mony on this point when he says that 
The economic value of sanitary reform has never been fully appreciated 
The loss to any nation by allowing unsanitary conditions to prevail is simply 
tremendous. It is likewise twofold. There is, in the first place, a great 
waste of productive power which might otherwise have been utilized; and, 
secondly, there is the expense of maintenance of hospitals and pauper insti- 
tutions, a large number of the inmates of which are recruited through sick- 
ness caused by unhealthy living environment. 

Again, bad housing is undoubtedly one of the principal 
causes of drunkenness and crime. How can we expect any 
. reform in the matter of intemperance so long as the cheerless, 
unhealthy home of many a laboring man compels him to seek the 
relaxation and companionship which are always centered about 
the saloon? Instead of making the home the most attractive 


: spot on earth, we have, in hundreds of thousands of cases in 
our large cities, permitted it to become a veritable pest hole of 
disease and crime. I say ‘‘we” have permitted this state of 
> affairs to exist, because it is an absolute fact that the “upper 
half,’’ the rich and well-to-do, are in many cases directly 


responsible for the misery of the poor. It has been clearly dem- | 
onstrated, I think, that it lies in our power, if not wholly to i .~ 
! remove the unhealthy and cheerless surroundings of the city 
poor, at least in large measure to improve those surroundings 
and make them more cheerful. But for the present let me 


leave this discussion of remedies and their actual effects, and 
simply mention a few facts regarding the intimate connection 
between drunkenness and bad housing. Of course, it is danger- 
ous to go too far in our search for cause and effect in conjunc- 
tion with circumstances, yet, as Dr. Gould has remarked, “the 
sequel to the massing of saloons in low neighborhoods where the 
worst housing conditions exist is more than a coincidence.’’? 
Take, for example, the undisputed fact that the most crowded 
districts of New York are also the districts where liquor saloons 
are most numerous and most profitable. Thus in one place 
there are 148 saloons all located within a space 514 yards long 


*GouLb, “The Housing Problem in Great Cities,” A/unicipal Affairs, March, 
1899, p. 
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by 375 yards wide! It is the same, or perhaps even worse, in 
many European cities. In Edinburgh, too, in St. Giles’ ward 
there are 127 drinking places to 234 shops where food is sold. 
And we have a fair index to patronage in the fact that the rental 
of the latter amounts to only 80 per cent. of the rental of the 
former. This ward contains one-eleventh of the total popula- 
tion of the city, and it furnishes just about one-third of its 
crime. In spite of the fact that 17% per cent. of its area is 
made up of parks, the death-rate is 40 per cent. higher than for 
the whole city. Then, again, Glasgow’s famous district No. 14 
contains upward of 43 public schoolhouses to 104 premises for 
food, and the rental of the former exceeds the latter. ‘ This 
district consumes more life than it produces,” not to speak of 
the fact that it entails enormous burdens upon public and pri- 
vate charity." 

In the light of these few simple facts, can anyone longer 
deny the vital importance of the housing problem in our great 
cities ? Can one longer deny the fact that the main hope for a 
solution of the political, civic, and labor troubles, which are 
bound to be the great problems of the twentieth century, rests 
upon providing a pure, healthy home life, where character and 
morals are most firmly molded? Once surround the masses 
with wholesome, uplifting conditions, where virtue will become 
easy and crime difficult, and more than half the fight which is 
being waged fora pure city government and an honest ballot 
will have been won. That sucha reform in the living condi- 
tions of the working classes is not only fossib/e, but that it has 
actually been tried and found fprofitadle in the largest and per- 
haps the most corrupt city in America, it is the object of the 


present paper to show. 


ll. THE REFORM MOVEMENT AND ITS PRACTICAL RESULTS 
IN THE “BATTLE ROW” DISTRICT, NEW YORK. 


In the first place, what is the so-called “ Battle Row”’ dis- 


trict, and where is it located ? 
In answer to the above question it may be said that, roughly 


GOULD, of. cit., p. 
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speaking, all that small district in New York city which lies 
between First avenue on the west and the East River on the 
east, and between Fifty-ninth street on the south and Sixty- 
fourth street on the north, was known in local terminology as the 
“ Battle Row.’’ The name was derived from the fact that in 
former years the population of the district was composed almost 
exclusively of Irish, who, being suddenly invaded by an army of 
Bohemian immigrants, put up a determined and sometimes 
bloody defense against the newcomers. For years, while this 
fight was going on, the district acquired a decidedly unsavory 
reputation. Many crimes were committed within its borders, 
and an open street fight between an invader and one of the old 
inhabitants was not by any means an uncommon occurrence. 
Gradually, however, the Irish gave way, until today they are out- 
numbered by both Germans and natives. But the bad reputa- 
tion which this neighborhood acquired and its significant name 
still remain. 

Such, then, was and is still the character of the district 
visited by the writer early in December, 1900; and it is to this 
district that I shall now confine my remarks. 

What, now, did I see on my recent visit? Mostly large 
tenement houses from five to six stories high; also some smaller 
ones of two and three stories; and here and there, near the 
river, even a few old wooden, but very dingy and delapidated 
dwelling-houses. The streets in the district, from Fifty-ninth to 
Sixty-fourth street, are not particularly narrow and only moder- 
ately dirty. Indeed, compared with the “Ghetto” down-town 
the whole neighborhood might almost be called a little heaven. 
This, however, makes it none the less interesting, because, as we 
shall presently see, the man who recently erected the famous 
mode! tenement houses on the borders of the ‘“ Battle Row” 
district purposely chose for his experiment a part of the city 
representing the middle rather than the lowest strata of the 
working classes. But let us examine more closely the character 
of the average tenement house in the * Battle Row.” 

And, first of all, what do we find the typical old-style 
tenement, which comprises perhaps three-fourths of all the 
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dwelling-houses of the district, to be like? 1 visited upward of 
fifteen of these, and all appeared to be much alike. They were 
not as bad as some of the down-town houses, but they were bad 
enough. All had long, dark hallways, and in all the only light 
and ventilation to which the rooms not immediately bordering on 
the street had access was that which came from a long, dark air- 
shaft. The subjoined illustration showing photographs of typi- 
cal air-shafts will give a much clearer idea of their nature than 
any description which I could pen (see Plate I, figs. 2,3). Such 
shafts I found to be thoroughly representative of the kind used 
in the old-style tenement of the “ Battle Row ;”’ and it should be 
added that their average length and height for a five-story build- 
ing was about 40 and 50 feet respectively, and the average width 
was not more than 2 feet 5 inches. When we remember that all 
the bedrooms in those houses which I visited were back-rooms, 
and that their only contact with fresh air of any kind was 
through one small window opening onto one of these air-shafts, 
we get some idea of the misery and suffering which their 
inmates must be forced to endure. And when we remember, 
too, that most of the inhabitants live in suites of three rooms 
each, with two persons to a room, measuring on an average not 
more than 117 feet, we get a still more vivid picture of life in 
an old-style tenement in the “ Battle Row.”' 

Such is the plan and arrangement of the old-style building ; 
but how about the habits and cleanliness of the tenants? In 
many cases this is disgusting and aimost beyond description. 
For instance, in two of the apartments visited the halls were 
literally deep in filth, while the bottom of the air-shafts, which 
were supposed to supply the bedrooms with fresh air, were in an 
even worse condition. I stepped inside the living-rooms, and in 
each case I found three adults and four children occupying a 
floor space 148 feet! All windows and doors were tightly 
closed; it was family washing day; and, as a result, the air was 
filled with steam, and close and foul beyond comprehension, 
while the temperature must have been little short of the nineties! 


‘In most of these “shafts” the sunlight never penetrates, even at midday, below 


the fifth story. 
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Those were cases worse than the average, I must admit, but still 
the average was bad enough. 

So this is where many thousands of human beings are reared 
every year! How can we wonder that they are filthy and dirty, 
and that disease carries off a very large number? None of the 
houses mentioned had any bathing arrangements, and in all 
cases the closets were down in the yard and generally in a very 
unsanitary condition. As for the poor little children, they had 
no playground whatever except the street or the close, unhealthy 
atmosphere of their own living-rooms. 

Now let us pass on to a new type of tenement house, which 
has but recently appeared in the * Battle Row”’ district —an o/d 
building remodeled. Here we naturally find a more hopeful 
state of affairs. The halls are cleaner, lighter, and more airy, 
having a large window at the back end opening on a small court, 
besides several smaller windows opening on the air-shafts. The 
rooms, too, are larger and have access to more air and light. 
As for the ‘‘shafts,” these are wider, and, instead of being closed 
overhead by a skylight, as in the old style, are directly open to 
the fresh air. In general, the whole building and its inmates 
have a much more cheerful, hopeful aspect. The children are 
cleaner and better kept, and the closets are at least usable. (For 
plan and arrangement of one of these remodeled tenements, see 
Plate II, fig. 2.) There are a number of such buildings scattered 
along Sixty-third street, between First and Second avenues. 

Lastly we come to still a third type of tenement house in the 
‘Battle Row” district —the ‘“‘new model.” It is on these splen- 
did buildings of the City and Suburban Homes Company, con- 
structed by the most skilful architects on the most improved 
plans, that I wish especially to dwell. My desire is simply to 
show that in most parts of the city of New York, and, indeed, in 
any of our large American cities, it is perfectly possible to buy 
up the ground on which old, unsanitary buildings now stand, and 
to build in their stead a model tenement of the best modern sani- 
tary type which will yield a profitable return to the investors. We 
have seen the great importance of the housing problem ; we have 
shown that many of the worst features of that problem exist, or 
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did exist a few years ago, in the ‘“ Battle Row” district in New 
York. Now let us observe how the City and Suburban Homes 
Company has met that problem in the “ Battle Row,” and how, 
as a result, it is slowly but surely working a reform, not alone on 
the character and morals of its own tenants, but on the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants of the whole district. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company was organized in 
1896, with Dr. E. R. L. Gould as president and a board of directors 
composed of many of the most prominent New York business- 
men. The broad underlying principle on which the company is 
founded is the recognition that the housing problem can be 
solved only by economic methods.’ Philanthropy alone, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gould’s ideas, is powerless to do much, because the 
field is altogether too vast. Then, too, there is the ever-present 
danger that movements in which philanthropy forms a part may 
become sporadic. Time and again movements of this kind have 
been restricted to very limited areas, and as a result have realized 
but half their promise. In order to avoid this danger the com- 
pany determined to choose as its leader a man who, from his 
previous study of the question, was not only a philanthropist, 
but a man of sound business principles. And yet the housing 
problem is a sociological one, as well as a business and economic 
one. Accordingly, the new company adopted a middle policy, 
or a policy of “investment philanthropy,” as Dr. Gould calls it — 
that is, a philanthropy made seductive by co-ordination with a 
reasonable commercial dividend. It does not stand for “ charity”’ 
in the common acceptation of that term; on the other hand, getting 
the largest possible economic outcome has been equally ignored. 


Realizing that in the future an investment which has New York improved 
real estate as security is likely to command notice, dividends are limited to 5 
per cent, cumulative. Ordinary rents may yield more [and, indeed, they 
have, as we shall see presently], but whatever surplus accumulates will be 
invested for the extension of operations. The understanding which the 
company has with the public and with its stockholders is that participation in 
economic profits is limited to a fair commercial rate? 

‘Cf. Dr. GouLp, “ The Housing Problem, etc.,”’ AZunictpal Affairs, March, 1899, 
p. 122. 


* Jbid., p. 123. 
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The first distinguishing feature of the company, then, ts its 
semi-philanthropic nature. 

The second distinguishing characteristic of the company is 
‘popularity ’——-using the word “ popular”’ in its generic signifi- 
cation. It desires to place within reach of all, other things 
being equal, a sound security; “ particularly ought the savings 
of the masses to be utilized more than they are at present for 
their direct benefit.”"* Hence its shares are limited to $10 each, 
in order that they may attract a large number of people of 
moderate means. 

The third important principle of the Suburban Homes Com- 
pany is the differentiation of its efforts in order to meet the needs 
of various classes of wage-earners. For the better classes of work- 
ing people it provides attractive suburban cottages at remarkably 
reasonable rates, the tenants being encouraged to purchase on 
the instalment plan. For the poorer classes it provides model 
tenements in the city at moderate rents. 

So much for the history and objects of one of the most inter- 
esting of private business enterprises engaged in ameliorating the 
housing conditions of the city’s poor. 

The first buildings erected by the company are situated on 
the West Side of New York, on Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
streets, between Amsterdam and West End avenues. They are 
known as the Alfred Corning Clark buildings, were built by the 
well-known architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg, on the best sanitary prin- 
ciples, and contain 373 apartments of two, three, and four rooms 
each. These houses were opened for occupancy in the spring of 
1898, but, as the present paper deals with another section of New 
York city, I shall pass by any further description of the Clark 
buildings and confine my remarks to the company’s other tene- 
ments on the East Side.” 

The second set of tenement-house buildings owned by the 
Suburban Homes Company is situated on First avenue between 
Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth streets, just on the borders of the 
“Battle Row” district, and were opened to the public in April, 

GOULD, Joc. cit. 


? For plan of the Clark buildings see Plate III, next page. 
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1900. These buildings were designed by Mr. James E. Ware, 
and are supposed to represent a slight improvement on the 
Clark houses. They contain 148 apartments of two, three, and 
four rooms, and six stores on the ground floor—the apart- 
ments renting at an average rate of about 93 cents a room per 
week. 

The contrast, as one emerges from the old-style tenement on 
the south side of Sixty-fourth street and enters the new model 
buildings on the north side of the same street, is something 
wonderful. Instead of dark, dingy, foul-smelling halls, every- 
thing is sweet and clean. The tenants, while perhaps of a trifle 
higher class than those living farther down in “ Battle Row,” 
are noticeable, not for their wealth, but for their cheerful, happy 
faces and for the evident pride with which they keep their little 
homes—now “homes” in very truth—neat and cosy. Indeed, 
every apartment is a complete home in itself. Every room has 
quiet, light, and air, with thorough ventilation. Staircases and 
stair walls are entirely fireproof ; walls of the first story and the 
dividing walls between each group of apartments are also fire- 
proof. Halls and stairways are well lighted and steam-heated, 
and every apartment is furnished with a gas-range and steam 
radiators. The building is divided into houses with four 
separate entrances from the street, and every such division has 
two stairways and two dumb waiters. Showers and tub-baths 
are provided free on the first floor and in the basement, besides 
which there are free laundries, also in the basement. Special 
facilities are given for drying on the roofs, while each floor is 
provided with a dust-shoot, allowing convenient disposal of ashes 
without carrying them downstairs. 

Each apartment also has certain conveniences reserved exclu- 
sively for its own occupants, such as plaster closets instead of 
wardrobes, separate water-closets constructed on the best 
modern hygienic principles, etc. 

Throughout, the latest sanitary construction of houses has 
been followed, so that Dr. Gould’s new tenement buildings really 
possess most of the advantages of the modern flat, though, of 
course, on a somewhat reduced scale. 
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Regarding the character and nationality of the tenants in 
these model houses, much interest has been expressed by those 
interested in the housing problem. According to the reports of 
reliable investigators, and even of Dr. Gould himself, many of 
the lodging and tenement houses provided by European munici- 
palities have failed entirely to attract the low class of tenants 
for which they were primarily intended. But here we come to 
an important difference between the purpose underlying Dr. 
Gould’s venture and that of the majority of similar enterprises, 
both public and private. The former has always contended that 
the best way to reform the tenement houses of our large cities 
as well as their tenants is not to cater at first to the /owes? classes. 
On the contrary, it is best to begin with the upper strata of what 
Jacob Riis has called the ‘other half’’ of society. Providing 
for the best and most prosperous of these leaves just so much 
more room for those underneath. Beginning at the top relieves 
the pressure and prompts an upward movement all along the 
line. Accordingly, Dr. Gould and his company have purposely 
catered to the mechanics and better class of wage-earners. The 
result of this policy has been to gather together in the East Side 
buildings the better class of Germans, Bohemians, English, 
Swedish, Irish, Americans, Scotch, and Cubans. The following 
table, showing the occupations of those tenants who had moved 
in by April 30, 1900, may be of interest :' 


Annuitant - - - - - 1 Butlers - - - - - 2 
Bakers - - - - - 2 Caretakers 2 
Barber - - - - Carpenters” - - 4 
Bartender - - - 1 Chiropodist - - - = 
Bookkeeper - - - 1  Cigarmakers - - - - 3 
Bottler - - - - - 1 Cigar packer” - - - - 
Brass-worker - - Clerks - - 3 


* By October 1, 1900, when the buildings were practically filled for the first time, 
the total number of tenants had risen to over 200. Of these, 4% per cent. came from 
below Fourteenth street, 74 per cent. from between Fourteenth and Seventieth streets, 
[1 per cent. from above Seventieth street on Manhattan Island, 3 per cent. from the 
Bronx, 3% per cent. from Brooklyn, and 4 per cent. from outside New York city. 
The record of tenancy also appears to have been satisfactory, 42 per cent. of all the 
tenants having been residents for more than one year, and 34 per cent. between six 


months and a year. 
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“we 


Coachmen - : 3 Milliners - 3 
Conductors - - 2 Neckwear embroiderer I 
Delicatessen storekeeper 1 Nurses 2 
Detective - Painters 
Dressmaker - 1 Pipe caulker I 
Drivers - 3. 
Dry-goods business : Printers ' 
Elevator man 1 Salesmen 5 
Engineers - 4 School-teacher I 
Factory hands Scrub-woman 
Fish-market man 1 Store matron - I 
Furniture duster 1 Suspender-maker 
Gardener - 1 Tape-measure maker 
Griddleman_ - - - 1 Tea business ' 
Gripmen_ - - 2 Traveler I 
Independent - - - 1 Upholsterer 1 
Iron-worker_ - - 1 Waiters 3 
Laborer” - - - - - | Watchmen 2 
Laundry hands~— - 3 Widows supported by children 5 
Literary workers 4 

Machinist - - I Totai - - - 102 
Medical instrument maker - 


During the same period the Alfred Corning Clark buildings 
seemed to have contained a distinctly lower class of tenants 
(357 in all on April 30, 1900). And of these Dr. Gould esti- 
mated that 31 per cent. were men earning but $1.50 to $1.75 
per day, while 2112 per cent. were either widows or unmarried 
women — showing that three-fourths of the total number of 
inhabitants were earning no more than the poorest unskilled 
laborer. They therefore belonged to a class of society least 
able to afford better homes, and yet they eagerly availed them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. In this connection it is also interesting to 
note that Dr. Gould informed the writer that in the new buildings 
of the company now being erected on E. Sixty-fourth street, the 
number of four-room apartments would be very much reduced. 
It appears that in the present houses the three- and two-room 
apartments filled up almost immediately, while the four-room 
ones were not all occupied for six weeks after the opening of 
the buildings, doubtless because of the increased cost of rental. 
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The company has become convinced, says the president, that, 
while it does not desire to cater to the lowest classes, its four- 
room apartments are too costly to attract the desired character 
of tenants." 

As to the cost of land used for purposes of ‘‘expropriation,”’ 
Dr. Gould expressed the opinion that it would hardly be safe 
for any private enterprise to pay more than $12,000 for the 
regular 25 100 feet New York lot. Seven thousand dollars, 
he said, had been paid by the Suburban Homes Company for its 
land on E. Sixty-fourth street. If the doctor is right in his 
advice, it is evident that it will be almost impossible for a private 
corporation to purchase sufficient land for building purposes in 
the lower portions of Manhattan Island. And yet it would seem 
that this is the very portion of the whole city which is most in 
need of radical relief for its congested population. Perhaps 
here is the chance for the municipality to step in, as has been 
done with success in many English cities. 

Another word should be said regarding the health of the 
occupants of the Gould buildings. In the East Side tenements 
the matron, Miss Geary, informed the writer that during the 
nine months of occupancy since April, 1900, there had been 
only two or three isolated cases of contagious diseases, and 
these were so well provided for, and could be so easily cut off 
from their neighbors, that the board of health had thought 
it unnecessary to remove them. In the West Side tenements 
the fourth annual report of the company states that the health 
of the tenants has been excellent, there being only two cases of 
contagious diseases during the past year. The vital statistics 
of the same buildings record thirty-six births during the year— 
thirteen boys and twenty-three girls. During the same period 
there were eleven deaths—six adults, two children, and three 
infants. 


* Since the above was written, I learn that the new buildings on E. Sixty-fourth 
street are to contain 190 apartments, 10 of four rooms with private bath, 130 of 
three rooms, and 50 of two rooms. Plans for still another large building on the 
same street adjoining those now in construction are also contemplated, providing for 
about 290 apartments, chiefly of two rooms and three rooms each. 
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Dr. Gould alo called my attention to the necessity of provid- 
ing competent domestic management, if the model tenement 
was to be run with success. He laid special emphasis on the 
desirability of having women rent collectors. Women are able 
to use more tact in this unpleasant task than men, and at the 
same time are more competent to offer helpful advice and sug- 
gestions to the tenants. In this respect the City and Suburban 
Homes Company has been particularly fortunate in securing as a 
matron and rent collector for its East Side buildings Miss Blanche 
Geary, who was trained in London in the methods of Miss Octavia 
Hill and her associates. Out of a total of $10,782.20 due from 
rents to date, President Gould told me that Miss Geary had failed 
to collect but $22.50. In the West Side buildings, where the 
rent collecting is also in charge of a woman, the showing is hardly 
less favorable, there being to date only $143.25 bad debts out 
of a total of $26,189.73. 

As for discipline, only a very few general regulations are laid 
down for the government of the tenants—-only sixteen in all. 
All occupants of the Gould buildings, however, are expected to 
obey these simple rules, and if, after several warnings delivered 
at the suggestion of the superintendent, they persist in violating 
them, they are expelled from the premises. Such severe meas- 
ures have seldom been found necessary, however, only 22 out of 
more than 373 families in the West Side tenements having been 
expelled. 

Below is a table showing length of tenancy in the various 
houses of the Clark buildings : 


SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET. 


One Year to | Total Number | Percentage of 


| Two Years and | Eighteen Months : | Tenants Living 
House Number. Eighteen of Apartments |. 
Over. to Two Years. Months, in Buildings, | '§ Building One 


| 


217. 4 5 4 35 37 
219. 14 7 | 2 4! 56 
9 6 1 41 39 
8 6 4 41 44 
8 3 4 41 61 
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SIXTY-NINTH STREET. 


| Percentage of 


‘Two Years and |Eighteen Months| One Year to | Total Number | Tenants Living 


House Number.| Over. | to Two Years, + oa of Apartments | jn Building One 
Months, in Buildings. Vear or Over. 
| 20 2 8 45 67 
216.. | 13 8 6 42 64 
eee | 8 7 6 42 50 
| 15 9 3 45 60 
| 
| 56 26 23 
| | 


Changes of tenancy seem to occur with the greatest frequency 
during the spring and early summer months, a fair proportion of 
the heads of families being waiters, coachmen, and personal 
attendants who are employed chiefly at country homes or sea- 
side resorts during the summer. 


III. RESULTS OF GOULD'S REFORMS. 


I. FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 


The financial success of the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, especially of its large tenement houses in New York city, 
is beyond question. 

The company’s balance sheet made up on April 30, 1898, at 
which date the first fiscal year of its operations ended, showed 
i receipts amounting to $1,174,595.61. Of this, $1,098,245.84 
| represents the capital accounts of the three estates belonging to 
i the company, and $76,349.77 the balance in bank. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of the receipts came from a temporary 
ie bank loan. On March 1, 1898, 5 per cent. interest was paid to 

shareholders upon instalments on account of subscriptions to the 
{ 


t capital stock. This sum, as well as the company’s general 
expenses for salaries, rent, printing and stationery, advertising, 
postage, etc.; for legal expenses, and for taxes on both real : 
property and capital stock, were equitably apportioned among 
the three different estates and were included in the figures show- 
ing the capital expenditures on the various estates up to April 
30, 1900. Furthermore, when the allotment of shares was made 
in January, 1897, 5,000 shares of the par value of $10 each were 
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reserved for the benefit of those persons who might desire them, 
but who had neither underwritten nor subscribed at the public 
subscription. The object was to extend the area of interest in 
the company’s operations as widely as possible. Without even 
announcing the fact that any shares remained unallotted, private 
applications made from time to time have taken all of these, 
with the exception of 193 shares which still remain unallotted. 

The company’s balance sheets for the years ending April, 
1899 and 1900, as they show well its growth and prosperity, are 
given below: 


April 30, 1899. April 30, 1g0o, Increase. 


Total liabilities............... | 14491,504.22 1,739,925-52 | 248,421.30 


13,785.22 | 20,883.98 7,098.65 


In 1899 a dividend of 2 per cent. was paid and charged to 
profit and loss account on December 1, 1898, out of the net 
earnings of the company up to October 31, 1898 (= $20,000). 

In 1900 a dividend of 134 per cent. on the capital stock, 
amounting to $17,500, was paid on December 4, 1899, out of 
net earnings for the six months ending October 31, 1899, and 
charged to profit and loss account. Later a further dividend of 
134 per cent. was declared and ordered paid on May g, 1900, 
thus making a total of 3% per cent. in dividends paid during 
the fiscal year ending April, 1900." The net income for the 
year on the Clark buildings was $19,266.58, representing 6.10 
per cent per annum on the amount of capital stock invested in 
that estate. The following items may also be of interest: 


Average weekly vacancies of stores - - - - None 
Average weekly vacancies of apartments - 17 
Aggregate loss from vacancies during year - - 32,541.25 
Percentage of loss from vacancies during year - 4.56 
Aggregate loss from irrevocable arrears - $394.30 
Percentage of loss from irrevocable arrears - - 0.71 


*The dividend the previous year was 3 per cent. That during the following 
year ending April 30, 1901, according to the fifth annual report just received, was 4 
per cent. 
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Il. EFFECT ON THE TENANTS INHABITING THE ‘‘MODEL”’ BUILDINGS. 


Both Dr. Gould and Miss Geary boldly assert that the effect 
of the healthy, cheerful environment of the new tenement house 
on E. Sixty-fourth street has been most marked. 

i In the first place, this was seen in their improved sanitary 
standards. Thus when a new tenant arrived and ventured to 
put in practice any of his old habits of uncleanness or care- 
lessness, he was invariably frowned down by the old residents 
. who had learned better. In other words, the new surroundings 
had developed an unwritten, but a far higher and more effective 
sanitary standard among the tenants than any which they had 


| known before. 


In the second place, the wholesome effect of the new sur- 
| roundings on the tenants was seen in the development of a more 
united family life. And anyone who has studied the causes of 
immorality knows how much of it is due to this very absence of 
a high standard of domestic union. Whereas under the old 5 
| system of herding many individuals of different sexes into the 2 
| same room moral purity and decency had become almost 


impossible, now under the new and better mode of life a large 
measure of this danger was removed. 

| In the third place, a marked improvement in the health of 
; the tenants was noticeable. The dangers of disease and sickness 
are, of course, much lessened under a proper sanitary environ- 5 


ment (see p. 352). e 


Ill. EFFECT ON THE BATTLE ROW’’ DISTRICT. 


| The most noticeable improvement in the “ Battle Row” 
district which is clearly traceable to the stimulating effect of 
Dr. Gould’s model tenements is the building of better houses 
i by outside parties. This is the natural and almost inevitable 
| result of competition. Just as soon as good housing is found to 
pay better than bad housing, because of the higher standard 
as stimulated by the former among the tenants, then we may logi- 
| ; cally hope for arapid improvement. Thus the remodeled houses 

on Sixty-third street, between First and Second avenues, as well 
as several entirely new tenements, notably those on Sixty-second 


| 
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street just west of First avenue, have all come into existence 
since Dr. Gould’s buildings were opened. 

Another noticeable improvement in the “ Battle Row” 
region, undoubtedly due to the contact of neighbors with the 
new model tenements and their occupants, is in the better sani- 
tary conditions which prevail generally. For example, Miss 
Geary told me that many of the neighboring halls and courts 
had recently been cleaned and repaired. There was also less 
rubbish on the fire escapes, and fewer clothes were seen hanging 
in the air-shafts to block up what little fresh air does actually 
penetrate those deep “wells”! These are little matters, to be 
sure, but they all show an evident rise in the sanitary standards 
of ‘‘ Battle Row.” 


IV. CONCLUSIONS, 


In the foregoing paper I have not attempted to go into even 
a brief account of the many proposed methods of tenement- 
house reform. I have simply confined my remarks to showing, 
first the importance of the housing problem because of its vital 
effect on the character and health of our citizens, and secondly 
the remedies which have been applied to this evil in a cer- 
tain district in New York city. The question of municipal 
versus private ownership of ‘‘model” tenement houses I have 
scarcely touched upon, except in so far as the undoubted suc- 
cess of the City and Suburban Homes Company as a private 
enterprise bears upon this phase of the problem. Neither have I 
attempted to show the importance of proper sanitary and build- 
ing laws or of the right of expropriation of property by the city 
government in dealing with the proper housing of the poor. The 
value and necessity of such laws have been taken for granted, as 
any adequate discussion of them would take me beyond the limits 
of the present paper. My conclusions, therefore, are valuable 
only in so far as they are based on an observation of the actual 
effect which the Gould model tenements have already had, both 
upon their own inhabitants and upon those of the immediate 
neighborhood. 

However, I trust enough has already been written to show: 
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1. That a private company with moderate capital, with semi- 
philanthropic motives, and run on sound business principles, can 
profitably undertake the improved housing of the poor. 

2. That such a company, when once firmly established, has 
a tremendous influence for good, not alone by raising the moral 
and physical standard of its own tenants, but, by sheer force of 
business competition, compelling a higher standard of living in 
the whole neighborhood. 

But if it be answered that the field of my observations has 
been too limited to justify such sweeping conclusions, I would 
merely point to similar results which have been achieved in 
Europe and America under similar conditions. Take, for exam- 
ple, the careful investigations carried on by Dr. Gould, both in 
this country and abroad, in which he shows that of all the large 
companies throughout Europe and the United States which have 
been formed for improving the housing conditions of the poor, 
86 per cent. earned clear profits, 6 per cent. earned a savings- 
bank rate of interest, while only 6 per cent. were actually 
unsuccessful. Such figures are not by any means conclusive in 
themselves, but, coupled with the actual results which have been 
achieved by the City and Suburban Homes Company in New 
York, go far to justify us in adding a third conclusion: 

3. That, while the housing problem is one of the most impor- 
tant social problems of the present day, we have every reason to 
hope and believe that at least a partial reform may be worked 
out on the lines indicated in the present paper. 


Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE SUBSIDIZING OF PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


TueE word “ subsidy,” meaning originally in the Latin auxili- 
ary forces or help given in battle, came to have the general 
meaning of help or aid. In international affairs it was then 
used of the aid given by one government to another in war, and 
in public law of the ‘“‘pecuniary aid directly granted by the gov- 
ernment to an individual or commercial enterprise deemed pro- 
ductive of public benefit.””* In American politics it has been 
mainly confined to moneys granted to encourage the shipping 
interests. In the discussion of public charities it has come to 
mean any payment from the public treasury, whether of the 
nation, state, county, or any other political division, to chari- 
table agencies not entirely controlled by public officials, whether 
‘the payment be given in gross amount or specifically for specific 
services. 

Some would prefer to confine the term to payments of gross 
amounts,’ but this usage has no support either in the etymology 
and history of the term or in considerations of expediency. 
There are, to be sure, certain cases where a specific payment, 
hardly to be called a subsidy, is made to a private agent, as 
where paupers are boarded out in private families, or where the 
feeble-minded are sent by the state authorities to an institution 
in another state under a definite contract. But though in this 
case the payment may not be a subsidy, there is no pretense 
that the agent is acting as a charity. It is a purely business 
transaction, where the public payment covers the cost of the 
service involved. At times officers of subsidized institutions 
resent the term, because, as they say, their institutions ‘ give 
more than value received for the payment.” The test of a sub- 
sidy, however, is not whether the payment is in gross amount, 

* Standard Dictionary. 

? Often done by friends of subsidized institutions, and recently by Hon. Bird S. 


Coler, at the meeting of the N.C. C. at Washington, in May, 1901. See report of 
address in forthcoming volume of proceedings, published by George H. Ellis, Boston. 
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nor whether it covers the entire expense of the charity, but 
whether the agent is considered in the particular case to be 
doing a charity. If the agent professes to act from charitable 
and not business motives in the relief of distress, and the state, 
admitting the claim, pays to aid in the good work under any 
form of contract, such payment must be considered a subsidy. 
The proposed limitation of the term involves a distinction not 
essential to the public question under discussion, but refers 
merely to the choice of administrative method. Such a usage 
beclouds an issue of great social importance. 

The reason doubtless for the wish to limit the term “sub- 
sidy” is the desire to escape a certain implication of unworthi- 
ness or even of dishonesty that has come to be attached to the 
term. The word, however, has no necessary stigma. The ques- 
tion is whether, among various possible policies, this is as good 
a one as experience can offer. 

It is evident also that there may be various degrees of state 
or private control, and that the question may arise as to when 
an institution ceases to be private and becomes public. The 
ex-officio membership of certain public officials on the board of 
trustees, together with other trustees appointed by private citi- 
zens, does not make the institution a public one. Few cases 
practically arise where this question is difficult to decide, but 
the general rule may be laid down that the institution or society 
is private if the appointment of its governing board does not 
ultimately depend on public authority. 

A recent inquiry* has shown the large proportions which 
have been taken on by subsidies in the United States. Except- 
ing possibly two territories and four western states, there is 
probably not a state in the union where some aid is not given 
either by the state or by counties and cities. Some instances 
were reported from every southern state which furnished returns. 
On the Pacific coast, Oregon, and particularly California, present 
striking examples of the rapid development of the practice. 
New England furnished a number of instances, Massachusetts 


* Undertaken by the writer and reported to the N.C. C. in May, 1901 ; to appear 
in proceedings of the second Washington meeting, IgoI. 
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being the only state nearly free from the practice. But in the 
group of states extending from Maryland on the south to New 
York on the north, and including Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania, the practice has attained the largest 
growth, and mainly within the last twenty-five years. The 
results of this and other inquiries are stated in Table I: 


TABLE I. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY STATE AND LOCAL TREASURIES TO PRIVATE 


CHARITIES, STATES GROUPED TERRITORIALLY. 


Maine.*—State: liberal appropriations, in gross amounts for orphan 
asylums, three hospitals (Maine General, Maine Central, Catholic at Lewis- 
ton), a temporary home for women and children, amount unreported. Local : 
several cities support dispensaries. 

Vermont.'— State: Brattleboro Retreat, repairs (in 1900) $4,000; to 
same per capita, $3.75 a week, or $195 yearly (law of Igoo provides “at 
least 200°’); minimum amount, $39,000; for education of defective, bene- 
ficiaries appointed by the governor, $11,000. Local: Montpelier, to Heaton 
Hospital for five beds, $2,000; “probably other cases of municipal subsi- 
dies,’’ amount unknown. 

New Hampshire.—State: feeble-minded supported at Massachusetts 
school, at Waverly, amount unreported ;' Granite State Deaf Mute Mission 
since 1889, yearly $150;* Orphans’ Home at Franklin exempt from taxation, 
amount unknown. Local: counties, by law of 1895, required to support 
children in institutions or families; nearly 400 in asylums, probable amount 
at $100 per capita, $40,000.‘ 

Massachusetts.—State: New England Industrial School for Deaf, Bev- 
erly, $5,000 in 1898; in 1900 amount $2,000." Local: Worcester City 
Hospital, $35,000.3 

Connecticut.'— State: 25 patients in Hartford Retreat for Insane, about 
$5,000; 180 pauper or indigent imbecile children at Lakeville, for which 
State pays $130 per Capita, or $23,400 (balance paid by town selectmen) ; 
260 wayward girls in industrial school at Middletown, at $156, $40,560; 
to a number of hospitals, amount unreported; 80 deaf in American schools 
at Hartford, and 30 at Mystic Oral School, at $200, $22,000; 17 blind in 
Perkins Institution, South Boston, and 46 in Connecticut Institute, Hartford, 
at $330, $10,790. Local: the towns pay about $100 yearly toward support 
of 180 imbeciles, $18,000; Hartford, to Protestant Orphan Asylum, amount 
unreported ; New Haven, to three institutions (two of them orphan asylums), 
$5,500; dispensary, $1,000; New Britain, to general hospital, amount 
unreported. 

Rhode Island.— State: no report. Local: Providence (20 beds in hos- 
pital and ambulance service), $8,000.* 

New York.s——State: directly to institution for delinquents and defectives 
$235,000. Local: counties to various institutions, 635,000; cities, towns, and 
villages, $2,775,000. 

New Jersey.— State: none.* Local: Newark, 3 hospitals, 10 beds each, 


$7,500. 
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Pennsylvania,— State: to private and ‘‘semi-state”’ institutions, $5,700,- 
000;° Local: Philadelphia, for children’s societies, $151,000;? to Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, $1,500 ;3 to Alleghany Dispensary, $1,000 ;* 3 hospitals, 
$1 per diem, amount unreported.3 

Delaware.*— State: defective children in schools, $2,800; Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and day nursery, amount unreported. 
Local: Ferris Reform School, Newcastle county, $5,000. 

Maryland.*— State: to various classes, about $96,000. Local: Baltimore 
(reduced in last two years), now $185,000. 

District of Columbia,— For various private charities, about $200,000. 

Ohio.— State: none. Local: Toledo, to Retreat Mission from fines, 
$1,515.3 

/ndiana.— State: none.‘ Local: Indianapolis, Home for Friendless, 
$600.? 

/Uinois.—State, none.t. Local: Chicago, from fines, $2,796;7 Cook 
county, three industrial schools, boys, $36,000; 2 industrial schools, girls, 
$20,000; Children’s Home and Aid, $5,000; other counties, several indus- 
trial schools, children’s aid societies, hospitals, amounts unreported." 

Michigan.— State: none.t Local: Detroit, hospitals, specific, $8,081.” 

Wisconsin.— State: none. Local: Milwaukee county, children (in 
1895), $34,000.% 

Minnesota.—State: deformed children in hospital (temporary), amount 
unreported.' Local: 3 counties for prevention of cruelty to children, $1,200, 
$483, $300 —- $1,983 ; Ramsey county to associated charities, $600; several 
hospitals, large amount in St. Louis county, amount unreported; Minne- 
apolis, Bethany Home for Fallen Women, $2,000.73 

Jowa.—State: no report. Local: Des Moines, Home for Friendless 
Children, $1,000.3 

North Dakota.“—State: none. Local: several counties contribute to 
Children’s Home Society, $500 to $2,000 each, total unreported. 

Kansas.’— State : 26 institutions receive $14,400. 

Virginia.—State, no report. Local: Richmond to 24 _ institutions, 
$7,801 ;3 Norfolk, to 2 institutions, $1,050.3 

Kentucky.‘—State: none. Local: several counties and cities contribute 
to hospitals, humane societies, amount unreported. 

Tennessee .'— State : Industrial School, amount unreported. 

Missouri.— State: no report. Local:* St. Louis to 3 institutions for 
children, $22,579; Kansas City, $3,500. 

North Carolina.'—- State : 2 orphan asylums and soldiers’ home, $35,000. 
Local: Raleigh, Durham, Wilmington, to hospitals, $6,200. 

Georgia.— State: no report. Local:3 Atlanta, 5 societies (children, 
paupers, hospital), $32,900; Savannah, 2 secular, 1 Catholic hospital, $10,- 
800. 

Alabama.— State: no report. Local: Mobile, to Catholic hospital, 


$7,500. 

Loutsiana.— State: none, Local:' New Orleans, to 31 institutions, 
$30,110. 

Colorado.— State: none. Local:' Pueblo hospital, fer diem from 


counties, amount unreported ;' Denver, to trustees for 22 societies, $9,000.3 
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Utah.— State : 
women, $600.3 


no report. 


Local : 


Salt Lake, for 


363 


rescue of fallen 


New Mexico.*—Some aid to hospitals, defectives, amount unreported. 
Oregon.*—State : to orphans, rescue work, etc., $17,500. 


California.—State: to children’s institutions, $410,000.‘ 


and counties in some cases, amount unreported. 


Local : 


cities 


RECAPITULATION. 


| OTHER Strate | OTHER Local 
Nor Reportep. | Nor Reportep, 
New England — 
$ 54,000 | ........ 2,000 Yes 
New Hampshire ........ 150 | Yes 
101,750 | Yes 24,500 , Probably 
Rhode No report 
East Middle — 
Pennsylvania ........... | $700,000 | ........ 153,500 Large 
Maryland ..... 96,000 | ........ 
District of Columbia.....|  ........ 200,000 | 
Middle West— 
Southern | 
Alabama...............| Noreport | ........ 
Mountain — } 
Pacific Slope — 
Weed | $6,668,600 $4,316,115 
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Total state and local reported, $10,984,715, distributed by groups of states 
as follows: 


New England | $ 157,900 $ 267,400 
East Middle 6,033,800 9,994,800 
| 127,975 
Pacific Slope 427,500 427,500 


NOTES ON THE TABLES. 


Reported as giving no subsidies, either state or local, were the following : 
Arizona, Indian Territory, Nebraska, Nevada, Washington, Wyoming.’ For 
all other states unmentioned above, 7. ¢., Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, no 
report was obtained. 

Explanation of numbers affixed, indicating the source of information: 
*Answers of correspondents to committee N.C. C., 1g01; amounts usually 
are for the year 1900. * Figures collected by New York Charity Organization 
Society, and printed in Controller Coler’s Refort, p. 68; amounts probably 
are for the year 1898. 3Answers to Senate committee, in document cited 
below, p. 382; amounts probably for the year 1896. ‘4H. Folks’ Monograph, 
p. 85. SCompiled by writer from Report of New York State Board of 
Charities for 1900; a more exact statement could only with much labor be 
calculated from the tables given. © Amounts recommended by the state 
board, as published in the Philadelphia 7zmes, January 21, 1901. If most of 
the information is from one source, the number immediately follows the name 
of state; and in other cases the number follows the particular item. 

The reports of the “state” subsidies, being of so recent date, and includ- 
ing unquestionably all but one of the cases of large payments, cannot be far 
from correct, and the amount cannot probably rise above $7,000,000. Ina 
few cases small amounts are included which hardly come under the definition 
adopted, and which for obvious reasons are not open to the adverse criticisms 
made in the text. Such are the payments to secular institutions, outside of 
the state, as the support of defectives by Delaware and New Hampshire. 
The omitted cases of local aid are doubtless very numerous, and, while the 
amount in each case is small, the aggregate would be large, possibly bringing 
the total local to $5,000,000. So we have a pretty reliably ascertained grand 
total of subsidies of $11,000,000, which may fall short of the actual figures 10 
per cent. at the most. The imperfections of this table will be viewed chari- 
tably by those who recognize in it the first attempt that has been made to 
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arrive at totals in the data of this subject, and who realize how scattered are 
the sources of information. What is here given may make possible, for later 
inquirers, other and completer results. 


It is proposed now to consider the causes which have led to 
this development and to examine the reasons that are given for 
and against the subsidy policy. In such a matter we cannot 
pass an @ priort judgment, for any policy must be judged by its 


results, and must be vindicated or set aside according as it 
serves well or ill the social interests. We will consider the 
results of this policy from two points of view—first, to the 
dependents, the objects of the charity; and, secondly, to the 
public by which the subsidies are furnished. 

The results to be considered as regards the dependents are 
of two classes—those relating to the quality of care while the 
charity is being furnished, and those relating to the preparation 
which is given to return them to normal relations in society. 
Among the subsidized charities is a small group of a miscellane- 
ous character, including charity organization societies, societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, for the support of day 
nurseries or fresh-air excursions, and for the restoration of fallen 
women. In such cases the work can be carried on only by pri- 
vate agencies ; it seems practically impossible for public officials. 
There can be no comparison instituted, therefore, as to the qual- 
ity of their work, and the only question is whether such agencies 
are proper objects for public payments. This will be considered 
later. In the case of medical charities, likewise, it is difficult to 
draw a comparison. Good and bad hospitals are found under 
both forms of management, and much the same would seem to 
be true of the defective classes — the blind, the deaf, the feeble- 
minded. Excellent institutions under both kinds of manage- 
ment may be named. Almost the whole controversy as regards 
this point centers about the care of children. In such cases it 
is strongly argued that political control and the distribution of 
party spoils give a class of attendants and a method of control 
highly harmful to the interests of the inmates.’ This seems to 


*N. C. C., 1886, p. 161; urged in a paper by JUDGE RICHARD PRENDERGAST on 
“‘ State Aid to Private Institutions,” a defense of the subsidizing of reformatories. 
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be a matter largely of local conditions. Good political control 
is undoubtedly possible, and under a merit system, backed by 
strong public sentiment, an efficient and sympathetic adminis- 
tration may be secured. But in some communities this is appar- 
ently for a long time to come an unattainable condition. In 
those communities the argument for subsidies, so far as it con- 
cerns the care of the dependents, is a strong one, though offset, 
as will be seen later, by considerations touching the public interest. 

The advantages of moral and religious training under private 
control are strongly urged as an argument for subsidies. The 
belief that children, if not old people, should be cared for in insti- 
tutions under the control of the church to which they belong, has 
been one of the strongest influences in the extension of the prac- 
tice. It is said that education in morals and religion is incom- 
plete or impossible except where the church has authority, and 
that this prime consideration should take precedence of every 
other." It must be noted, however, that there is much idealizing 
of this religious control, and that few subsidized institutions 
accomplish the results the ideal would require, while it is by no 
means impossible to arrive at these results by other agencies, or 
in institutions publicly controlled. 

Political control has its failing, but subsidized institutions 
have perhaps not less to answer for. We cannot judge the one 
system by its worst and the other by its best examples. When 
the subsidy policy is inaugurated, there are mercenary societies 
which take advantage of it. Children are retained by subsidized 


' This view was stated with admirable spirit and earnestness by Rev. Father D.S. 
McMahon, in the discussion of the subject at the Washington Conference of Charity. 
See the forthcoming volume of proceedings. 

2See Twenly-ffth Annual Report of the New York State Charities Aid Association, 
1897, pp. 20-22, for description of a particularly striking case. A society, after drawing 
$40,000 annually from the city for some years, was at length dissolved in 1897. Two 
or three families with their connections controlled its affairs, and real estate and fur- 
nishings had been bought with “profits of the business.” The sanitary conditions 
were atrocious, and, when examined, over 40 per cent. of the inmates were suffering 
from parasitic and eye diseases. A little later every one of the ninety-eight children 
which it was desired to transfer to another institution were rejected by the examining 
physician as suffering from ophthalmia. 

Cases of the same nature have occurred in California. In the case referred to on 
p- 367, note 2, the “charity” had been started as a business enterprise, for the sole 
purpose of drawing the subsidy. 
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institutions longer than they need or should be.’ Their inter- 
ests are sacrificed to the financial interests of the managers.’ 
Great orphan asylums, while drawing subsidies from the cities, 
have been erected of cheap inflammable material, outside of the 
city limits, because not subject to the building laws, thereby 
endangering the lives of the inmates—a thing hardly possible 
in a public institution. In San Francisco some of the garret 
dormitories of subsidized asylums are flimsy firetraps. The 
advantage of cheapness claimed for private management is thus 
purchased sometimes at the cost of the safety and welfare of the 
children. Private and subsidized institutions, in many ways out- 
side the control of the public authority, can suffer conditions 
quite opposed to the interests of their charges. 

As to the preparation given for normal life, the question is 
one that applies almost entirely to the case of dependent chil- 
dren, and there it is connected very intimately with that of insti- 
tutional care versus the placing-out system. Subsidies seem 
peculiarly adapted for institutions, and the argument drawn from 
the need for religious training loses much of its force where the 
placing-out system is adopted. The opinion of experts inclines 
now strongly toward family life as the only proper solution of 
child dependency, and there seems no argument of much force 
in favor of subsidizing private agents for this work, when it is 
systematically entered upon as a public policy. 

It is argued that the subsidized institution under private con- 
trol leaves less of the stigma of pauperism on the dependent, 
and thus makes it easier for him to succeed in life. It is doubt- 
ful whether any institution which cares for dependents can avoid 
the stigma attaching to dependency, and the only class which it 
is socially desirable should be free from this is the class of chil- 
dren. This difficulty can be solved only by making possible 
family rather than institutional life for them. 


* Statistics and evidence are given below, p. 377. 

? The San Francisco dailies gave details in the spring of 1900 of a case where 
the children in a subsidized institution were found in a half-starved condition. Sev- 
eral instances of the kind have occurred in California, as I have been informed. See 
also p. 366, note 2. 
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We turn now to the consideration of subsidies in their effects 
upon the public welfare. We may consider the public purposes 
of charity to be threefold—that of alleviating the misery of the 
dependents, that of restoring to normal relations in society, and 
that of discouraging the growth of dependency. In regard to 
the first, the public interest is fully in harmony with that of the 
unfortunate ; and were public interests not endangered, there 
would be no objection to allowing the dependent to take relief 
in the most pleasant forms. But the purpose of resorting to 
normal relations must be ranked the higher one, and experience 
indicates a strong tendency on the part of subsidies to increase 
the problem with which the subsidized institutions have to deal. 
Just in proportion as the institutions succeed in protecting the 
assisted families from the stigma of pauperism do they break 
down responsibility of parents and relatives. In many institu- 
tions a pious deception is practiced, undoubtedly with kindly 
motives, and the charity received is thought to come from a 
generous and maternal church or from the philanthropic man- 
agers. Where the applicants are adults, as in the case of medi- 
cal charities, homes for the aged, etc., the influence is in the 
same direction. At the same time, if the subsidies increase with 
the number of the dependents, as they are likely to do, there is a 
standing premium to the institutions to keep the inmates longer 
than is necessary and to develop the work in magnitude.’ 

In considering the results upon the public welfare we must, 
however, take a broader view. We must see the influence that 
subsidizing exerts upon a sound public policy in general. First 
is the question as to personal and political favoritism. If sub- 
sidizing is practiced, what purposes, what societies, and what 
individuals shall be intrusted with the disposal of public money ? 
Many witnesses unite in declaring that the distribution of subsi- 
dies becomes one of the most subtle and insidious forms of the 
spoils system in politics.? The favor of public-spirited and 
well-meaning citizens, of societies, and even of great religious 

* See figures given below, p. 378. 


?See editorials from Philadelphia 7imes and Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in 
Charities, Vol. V1i, No. 5, p. 97, August 3, 1901, in reference to Pennsylvania. 
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organizations, is sought by this means. Indeed, until we have 
worked out more thoroughly an answer to the question of the 
proper division of work between public and private charities, 
the selection of the societies to be subsidized must be almost 
entirely a matter of chance, favoritism, and political influence. 

So far as subsidies are granted to institutions under sectarian 
control, they transgress the American principle of the separation 
of church and state. The sincerity and conscientiousness of 
those who urge that religious training should be in the care of 
the church cannot be gainsaid, but it must be insisted strenu- 
ously that the state or the public should not be made to foot 
the bill. Those urging the argument in question view the sub- 
ject through foreign eyes. It is essentially the same controversy 
as that between the public and parochial schools. All may agree 
that it is sound public policy to give to dependents the ministra- 
tions of their own religion, but some way must be found to do 
this so that it will not involve an invasion of American prin- 
ciples. This country is the first, and as yet the only important 
one, which has in principle completely separated church and 
state, but there is no policy which our people are more thor- 
oughly convinced to be right or which they will more certainly 
maintain." Moreover, cordial feeling between those of different 
religions, harmony of action among those of all beliefs, is 
dependent on the absence of such subjects of temporal rivalry. 
The subsidizing of religious institutions is an occasion of unhappy 
discord wherever it attains any large proportions. It is for- 
bidden by the constitutions of several of the states.” 

‘It is true this has not always been consistently done in the past, even by those 
who approve the principle. Dr. Amos G. Warner calis attention to the unfairness 
and “short-sightedness” of many members of Protestant denominations in seeking 
to evade the clause in some state constitutions which forbids the voting of money to 
“sectarian” institutions. They attempt to have this clause so interpreted as to 
exclude the institutions officered by Roman Catholic orders, and encourage “ disin- 
genuousness and unfair subterfuges"’ by “their own eagerness to secure public money 
for the private institutions in which they are themselves interested.” (Report of the 


section on “Organization of Charities,” International Conference of 1893, p. 124. 
For examples of the “subterfuges ” in Chicago, see same article, p. 128.) 


?It is forbidden by the state constitution to all political divisions to grant to 
religious or sectarian institutions in Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, South Carolina 
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Subsidies make still more unclear where the line is to be 
drawn between the particular subjects of private and public effort 
in charity. This question urgently needs an answer, and some 
progress is being made toward formulating one. The kinds of 
dependency for which private contributions are given are the 
same as those for which subsidies are received. There can be 
no objection to the undertaking by private charity, under proper 
public supervision and safeguarding, of any form of relief for 
which it can secure contributions; but there is strong reason to 
refuse to allow private citizens to be generous with the public 
money. A particularly moving appeal is made for subsidies in the 
case of certain unpopular charities, like rescue work among fallen 
women. It is said that without subsidies this work will languish, 
because public sentiment and sympathy are not developed to the 
point to support such work.’ Viewing the immediate situation, 
this may be true, but it is possible that a more far-sighted view 
will be more hopeful. The undertaking bythe public of certain 
burdens which may clearly appear to belong to it will lighten the 
burden resting on private charity, and there is no reason to 
believe that, if the charity in question or any similar one is in 
fact worthy of support, it will lack the contributions of public- 
spirited citizens. At any rate, to gain by lobbying the vote of 
the legislature for work which it is admitted does not win the 
support of the most sympathetic and charitable part of the 
public, is a doubtful way of developing a higher sentiment on 
the subject. We must rely on private effort to pioneer charity 
progress and to educate the public to its obligations.” 

Closely connected with this point is the fact that the prac- 
tice of subsidizing cripples the regular state institutions. The 
(constitution of 1895), District of Columbia (by act of June 11, 1896); to all pri- 
vate institutions except for children and old people in California (constitution of 1863, 
Art. IV, par. 22); to the state (but not to the local divisions) in New York. This list, 
quite incomplete, is prepared mainly from the answers in Committee Report of Senate, 


1897 (cited below, p. 382), pp. 415-46. It is hardly necessary to say that the spirit of 
the injunction is not always observed. See note above. 


* Discussion at the Washington meeting. 


? See remarks of Dr. AMos G. WARNER in International Conference ot Charities, 
1893, volume on Organization of Charities, p. 6. 
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subsidized institutions can, however, bring such a pressure of 
political influence and such a persuasive lobby to their aid that 
the legislature votes all available funds before the pressing needs 
of the regular state institutions have been nearly provided for. 
In every community it is a question of the economic use of 
limited means; we wish to get the maximum result with the 
given outlay. The statement may broadly be made that in those 
communities wnere subsidizing is most practiced the needs oi 
the regular public institutions are least thoroughly provided for. 
This has been the experience in the District of Columbia. The 
superintendent of charities of the district declares that subsidiz- 
ing as practiced there 

has led to the needless multiplication of institutions of one kind and to the 
neglect of equally as important work of another sort. It has continued the 
appropriation of money where it was not needed. It has prevented the crea- 
tion and improvement of public institutions which are sadly needed in order 
to accomplish work which the private institutions refuse." 

Between 1880 and 1892 public institutions in the district 
increased from seven to eight, and the maintenance 53 per cent., 
while private subsidized institutions increased from eight to 
twenty-eight and subsidies to them increased 150 per cent.’ 

In New York city the same abuse is found. It was said in 
1891 that 
the city continues to pay . . . . year after year increasing sums for the sup- 
port of public dependents under the care of private persons in private 
institutions, many of whom but for this provision would probably not be 
dependents at ail, while at the same time the public dependents, under the 
care of public officers in public institutions, are housed in buildings which are 
in danger of falling down and are a discredit to the city.3 

The fact is brought out by these figures:* In the period 1850 
to 1898 the population of New York city was multiplied by 
6.66, the cost of prisoners and public paupers was multiplied by 

* Report on Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia, 
1899, p. 21. 


? See I. C. C., report on Organization of Charities, p. 121, for figures. The per- 
centages there given, however, being clearly erroneous, are here corrected. 


3 Mrs. J. S. LOWELL, quoted in CONTROLLER COLER’S Refort, 1899, p. 4. 


4 Derived from tables in CONTROLLER COLER'S Report, p. 4. 
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5-53, and the cost of subsidizing private institutions was mul- 
tiplied by 317.51. 

The same appears to be true in a considerable measure in 
California, and a most flagrant example may be witnessed in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The last legislature allowed only a por- 
tion of the sum which the state board of charities declared to 
be the minimum requirement for the insane hospitals, while it 
granted millions to private institutions. The governor, however, 
still not satisfied, reduced the appropriations to state hospitals 
by several hundred thousand dollars, while approving the sub- 
sidies substantially as voted. Among the students of charity 
problems it has come to be recognized that certain classes of 
dependents must be cared for by the state, and that it is the 
most shiftless and costly policy to postpone the complete pro- 
vision for such classes. Foremost among these classes are the 
feeble-minded and the insane. That a state like Pennsylvania 
should postpone for years the most urgent demands for these 
classes seems to be in part explained as a result of the large use 
of subsidies. 

One of the most deplorable results of subsidizing private 
charities is that the patrons and friends of those charities are set 
in opposition to measures of general social reform. When 
American conditions are changing so rapidly, there is need for 
all right-minded people to unite in support of sound measures ; 
but the fear that favored charities may be prejudiced, if any 
change is made, paralyzes the efforts of those who should be 
foremost in progress. The establishment of state boards of 
charities, which have demonstrated so convincingly their useful- 
ness, has time and again been opposed from this motive. In 
California, during recent years, members of some of the Protes- 
tant churches interested in orphan asylums, and of some 
Jewish societies, have thrown their influence openly against the 
effort to establish a state board, and there is reason to believe 
that a strong covert opposition from another sect was due to a 
like motive. It is true that this same difficulty is at times 
experienced in the case of public institutions whose superin- 
tendents or trustees oppose measures of general public interest 
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from selfish motives; but this evil seems not only less pro- 
nounced, but less striking, than when the opposition comes 
from those professing to work from philanthropic motives. 

This leads to perhaps the most important reason why the 
subsidy policy operates against the public interest. It reduces 
the effort on the part of many of the least self-seeking citizens 
to purify the politics of their communities. Without question, 
the strongest argument in favor of private control of institu- 
tions maintained by public funds is that, under the spoils system, 
there is great evil resulting from partisan control of institutions 
dealing with helpless inmates. But there is an important point 
of view from which this appears to be, in a measure, a begging 
of the question. The subsidy system unquestionably in many 
cases weakens the forces which should work to purify our politi- 
cal life. It detachesa great body of public-spirited citizens from 
the side of reform. It puts the trustees and patrons of subsi- 
dized institutions in the attitude of receiving personal favors from 
political leaders. While this influence must be at work in every 
community where subsidies are granted, Pennsylvania is perhaps 
the most notable example. Inthe words of a leading newspaper:’ 

One of the most subtle and dangerous forms of corruption devised by 
politicians is the subsidizing of religious and benevolent agencies. Men who 
could not be approached with any suggestion of personal benefit will give 
their influence and their votes in consideration of some favor to an institu- 
tion in which they are interested, and political opposition may be silenced by 
the threat to withhold an appropriation. 

The bettering of conditions in politics can come only from 
the enlisting of ‘the good citizens,” the very class which is 
largely interested in benevolent undertakings. But, as the article 
just quoted further asserts : 


The state treasury, under political control, has become a great corrup- 
tion fund, and it is the good citizens that are corrupted by it, often without 
understanding the purposes for which they are used... . . The petty jobbery 
and log-rolling for local appropriations are sufficientiy demoralizing to the 
legislature itself, but the use of these appropriations to debauch a con- 
stituency, a religious organization, or the philanthropic sentiment of a com- 
munity, and make them silent in the face of political trickery and crime, is 
an abuse of power that saps the very foundation of free institutions. 


*The Philadelphia 7Zimes, quoted in Charities, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 97, as above. 
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‘Honest management of the state benevolent institutions” 
is one of the most inspiring battle-cries for the friends of good 
government, because the evil effects of spoils politics can be 
so clearly demonstrated in those cases, and the fundamental 
human sympathies are strongly appealed to when it is seen that 
insane and helpless inmates have been sacrificed to partisan 
spoilsmen. It is, therefore, a double misfortune when ‘good 
citizens” give up hope of securing honest management for the 
state institutions, and confine their efforts in the lobby of the 
legislature to the pitiful task of coaxing a subsidy for a favorite 
charity. Twelve or fifteen years ago Indiana was cited in the 
same breath with Pennsylvania as an illustration of corrupt 
politics, but the progress made meantime in honest methods of 
government in Indiana has been noteworthy. It seems not 
unreasonable to date this improvement from the public attention 
attracted by some flagrant instances of abuse in the state insti- 
tutions, particularly one of the insane hospitals. Active charity 
workers, alert to the situation, entered upon measures of reform 
with vigor, and, the public responding to the appeal, non-partisan 
management and the merit system were introduced, and a new 
era began in the state system of charities." The general politics 
and social spirit of the state have undoubtedly profited in a large 
measure by the diffusion of the benefits of these reforms. Indiana, 
without a vestige of the policy of charity subsidies, can boast now 
of having attained as near to complete and efficient care of its 
dependent classes as any commonwealth of America, however 
much remains to be done. Albert J. Beveridge was elected 
senator from Indiana clean-handed at the very time that the 
legislatures of California and Pennsylvania were in “senatorial 
deadlocks,’’ about which the nastiest political rumors were 
afloat. These may be mere chance coincidences, unconnected 
with subsidies, but it cannot fail to occur to the thoughtful that 
in each case we see the fitting fruits of the general political 
policy of the state. So it may be said that corrupt politics may 
validly be cited as the reason for the subsidy policy, if only 


*Consult the reports of the Indiana State Board of Charities, now twelve in 
number. They form a remarkable and inspiring record. 
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the present moment is considered; but when a broader view is 
taken, the argument is a vicious circle, for an extensive use of 
subsidies positively contributes to demoralize public sentiment 
and the legislature, and weakens the forces by which alone cor- 
rupt politics can be purified. 

One kind of results remains to consider—the burden upon 
the taxpayers. The prime reason, no doubt, for the introduc- 
tion of subsidies is that it seems the most economical way for 
the public to meet an obligation it has come to recognize, and 
which has outgrown the means provided by private generosity. 
Doubtless subsidies, considered at the moment of their intro- 
duction, are economical, but the final workings of the plan must 
be considered. We will consider (1) their effect on decreasing 
private contributions, (2) their effect on increasing the number 
of dependents, (3) the waste involved in the planlessness and 
duplication that subsidies occasion; and will then note the 
financial results to the public treasury. 

First, as to their effect on private contributions. At the 
Second National Conference of Charities, one of the speakers 
referred most approvingly to the union of pubiic and private 
benefactions in the charitable institutions of New York, and 
declared that this feature of the charitable work of New York 
might well be emulated by other states. Chief among the 
reasons given for this view was the fact that many of the insti- 
tutions had incomes nearly sufficient to defray their current 
expenses, and, as the funds of this class of charities were increas- 
ing every year, in the end, the speaker believed, most of them 
would become entirely self-sustaining, thus gradually relieving 
the state in the support and care of the dependent classes." In 
view of the actual development which has taken place since 
1875, this statement must provoke a smile from the knowing, 
yet it doubtless indicated the not unreasonable expectations of 
the friends of this plan. They had failed to take into account 
facts, already mentioned, as to the effects of subsidies on increas- 
ing dependency, and the further fact, now to be mentioned, of 


* Paraphrased from WM. C. C., 1875, p. 18. 
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the drying up by subsidies of the sources of private generosity. 
Table II exhibits a result exactly the opposite of that predicted : 


TABLE II. 


Showing appropriations for prisoners and paupers in New York city, 1850-98, 
and the percentage of total expended by private institutions." 


| 
For Same | Per Cent. 
$ 431,745 | $ 9,863 
875,399 128,850 14.7 
1,690,443 334,828 19.8 
2,761,640 1,414,257 51.2 
3,794,972 1,845,872 45-9 
5,466,037 3,131,580 57-3 


Year by year an increasing proportion of the burden must 
be borne by the taxpayers, and a decreasing proportion of the 
funds comes from private generosity. At first the state is looked 
upon as coming to the aid of a private charity; a few years later 
the private charity is looked upon as generously aiding the 
state. The whole responsibility is shifted to the state,’ which is 
deemed fortunate in getting even a small measure of help from 
private funds. 

The same result is shown wherever figures are available. In 
the District of Columbia the income of private institutions 
derived from private sources had fallen in 1892 to only 24 per 
cent. of their total income, and in 1899 this had further fallen to 
14.69 per cent.3 The same effect is evident in the case of chil- 
dren’s institutions, and in the case of hospitals in New York 
city. Such a change in private generosity completely falsifies 
the hopes entertained at the outset. As a leading newspaper 
has recently remarked in reference to the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania, “the charitable spirit in public men is dried up when 
they can refer applicants for help to the state treasury.”* It 

* Prepared from figures given in CONTROLLER COLER’s Xefort, 1898. 

*“State” is here used in the general sense of the political unit, whether local 
or general. 

3 Report of Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia, 


1899, p. 36. 
4 Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in Charities of August 3, 1901, p. 98. 
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would seem that better results would be obtained by making 
clearer, not more indefinite, the line which divides the proper 
subjects for public and private contributions to charity. 

The effect of subsidies in increasing the number of depend- 
ents likewise adds to the burden of the taxpayers. In 1894 of 
eight thousand dependent children about whom the facts were 
ascertained in New York city, 23 per cent. had been maintained 
as public charges during periods ranging from five to fourteen 
years." Table III is for a later period. 

TABLE U1. 


Period of detention in institutions, of 30,973 children. Reported by the state 
board of charities, September 30, 1899.” 


Time InstrTuTion, PERCENTAGE. 
10 years to 16 and over ...............| 2.1 
E YORE cece cece | 34-0 
Percentage over 1 year ........... 72.1 
Percentage over 3 years........... 38.1 


The growth of the number of dependent children in New 
York city is shown in Table IV. 
TABLE IV. 


| { 
| 
| 
1880 | 18,914 1890 | 27,537 
1581 19,450 } | 28,509 
1882 20,539 1892 28,867 
1883 20,993 1893 31,000 
1884 22,146 1894 33,558 
1875 14,773 1885 23,910 1895 33,406 
1876 16,930 1886 25,385 1896 32,644 
1877 16,903 1887 24,850 1897 33.379 
1878 16,648 1888 24,047 1898 35,404 
1879 18,425 1889 25,386 1899 34,427 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the State Charities Aid Association, 1895, p. 32. 
2 Data in Twenty-eighth Report of State Charities Aid Association, 1900, p. 24. 


3Not including a few special institutions which on September 30, 1898, had 371 
inmates. 
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When we consider that this increase has gone on in the past 
ten years, despite a change in the state constitution in 1894 
which tends to discourage the increase, and despite the earnest 
efforts of a number of powerful private agencies trying to check 
the evil, and despite new rules adopted by the controller in 
1899 providing for specific and more equalized payments, it is 
evident that there is a great power of growth in public subsidies. 
What the increase would have been, had these opposing forces’ 
not been at work, we can only imagine. 

The number of dependent children in California for whom 
subsidies are paid, and the amounts, as given in Table V, show 
a steady and rapid increase. 

TABLE V. 


Dependent children supported by the state of California.? 


Date. Numper. | AMouNT ANNUALLY. 
1880 $ 58,000 
1885 3,393 | 240,000 
1890 4,723 | 286,000 
1895 5,680 340,000 
1898 6,756 410,000 


When the present law for subsidizing orphan asylums was 
under debate in California, a member of the senate, it is said, 
arguing for its merits, declared that a careful estimate showed 
that the expenditure it would involve to the state could never 
pass thirty thousand dollars a year. It has at the present time 
reached nearly a half million annually, has almost killed any 
efforts to place the children in family homes, has in a large 
measure demoralized many families whose children are thus 
supported, and has acted unfavorably upon the spirit and 
motive of many of the charitable societies themselves. 

These are not mere chance results ; they are the logical works 

* See reports of State Charities Aid, and Charity Organization Society, from 1895- 
1900, passim. 

? First figures from a California correspondent, quoting the state controller; other 


figures from H. FoLks’ Monograph above cited, p. 79; first column as there given; 
second column is double the amount granted the first half-year, therefore probably 


slightly low. 
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of any plan that separates responsibility for financial support 
from the power of admission and control, and which reduces the 
responsibility of the citizen. Careful inquiries readily disclose 
a large number of cases where the families of dependent children 
are abundantly able to keep them, and some where respectable 
near relatives have sought in vain to take the child from the 
institution.’ In California not only is no effort made to find 
homes for the children in asylums, but the inclinations of the 
managers have led them to maintain the abominable proposi- 
tion, announced to me by the superintendent of one asylum, that 
it is far better for the child to be in an institution than in a home. 
A Congregational minister, living in a pleasant home not far 
from San Francisco, and having no children, tried for three years 
to get a child for adoption from the various orphan asylums in 
and about Oakland. He was repeatedly refused on the ground 
that they had no children that were suitable, and they would 
not let him look to make a choice for himself. The growth of 
public burdens is inevitable when such sentiments and methods 
prevail. 

The subsidy policy proves itself uneconomical through the 
division of responsibility and the duplication of institutions and 
appliances to meet the demands of many classes of citizens. It 
is not possible to unify and systematize the public charities. In 
the cities, for instance, hospital appliances are duplicated, and 
the public continues to pay large amounts for beds in subsidized 
institutions, while in the public institutions many beds are 
unoccupied. The competition of the various medical schools 
has increased the hospital capacity for dealing with maternity 
cases far beyond the needs. They wish to use such cases for 
clinical and teaching purposes, the accommodations are multi- 
plied without reference to the general public need, and the public 
treasury meets the bill. In the District of Columbia, as the 


* A list was published in the 7wenty-fifth Report of the State Charities Aid Assoct- 
ation, 1897, p. 17, and reprinted as Appendix VI of CONTROLLER COLER’s Xefort, 
1899. Another list, equally instructive, appears in the 7wenty-eighth Report of the 
association, pp. 35 ff. 

7See CONTROLLER COLER’S Report, 1899, pp. 14, 15, for statement of this abuse 
in New York; and Appendix, p. 79, for additional facts. 
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superintendent of charities complains, the subsidized hospitals, 
being entirely independent in the matter of accepting cases, 
refuse the chronic incurable charity cases. Moreover, the plan 
of distributing the appropriations to a number of small private 
hospitals has been found there to cause a very big per capita 
expenditure.*’ In Maryland separate reformatories were estab- 
lished within a mile of each other by Catholics and Protestants.’ 
Some such difficulty must arise in reference to every class of 
dependents. 

The origin and growth of subsidies in New York well illus- 
trate the unexpected results in a financial way of this policy.3 
The New York Orphan Asylum was organized in 1806, and 
within two years, finding itself in debt, sought aid from the 
legislature. It was granted $5,000, a part of the profits of a 
lottery, but this sum was not received until 1815. Meantime, 
in 1811, the sum of $500 was granted to it, to be paid from the 
duties of auction sales, and a like sum was received by it each 
year until 1853. The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, organized 
in 1817, at once received the same grant, and the House of 
Refuge for juvenile offenders, organized in 1824, was from the 
first largely supported by state funds. In 1847 there was appro- 
priated $3,000 to be distributed among orphan asylums for the 
education of their inmates. The number of children’s institu- 
tions receiving aid and the total amounts granted increased with 
considerable regularity for ten years, reaching a total of $50,000 
in 1857. In 1861 reduced to $11,000, the total rose again in 1866 
to $55,000, divided among fifty-eight institutions; and in 1870, 
to $150000, in addition to thirty-five specific appropriations, 


* Report of Superintendent of Charities, D. C., 1899, pp. 23-6. The difficulties are 
even more emphatically stated and the policy condemned in the first preliminary 
report of the board of charities established by act of Congress June 6, 1900; see 
Estimates for Department of Charities and Corrections, with a Preliminary Report, 
1900, pp. 5, 6. 

?This point is somewhat further developed by WARNER, I. C. C., volume on 
Organization, p. 129. 

3 The statements in this paragraph are epitomized, some sentences taken entire, 
from 7he Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinguent Children, monograph by HOMER 
FOLKs (reprint of articles first published in Charities Review, Vols. IX, X), pp. 32, 36, 


69-74. 
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ranging from $500 to $5,000 each. Meantime many charities 
besides orphan asylums had begun to receive aid, the total of 
subsidies being $95,000 in 1863, and $910,000 in 1872. In 1873 
a constitutional amendment put a sudden stop to all “state” aid 
to private charities except for juvenile delinquents and certain 
classes, as blind, deaf, etc. From that date subsidies have, with 
exceptions just noted, been confined to grants from cities, 
counties, and towns, but their growth has gone on unchecked 
despite many efforts to prevent it. In 1898 subsidies in the 
state amounted to nearly three and three quarter million dollars. 
The incomplete figures given in the first table show the great 
financial burden that subsidies have imposed on the public 
treasury in many communities. When it is considered that this 
great growth has been largely within the last twenty-five years, 
the belief that subsidies are economical merely from the financial 
point of view has a very unsound foundation. 

Many of the objections above suggested are admitted to be 
valid by those who still in a measure defend the system by 
declaring that rules may be adopted whereby the evils of subsi- 
dies may be reduced or abolished. Strict rules as to the admis- 
sion and discharge of the inmates, rules executed by the public 
authorities, may limit, it is said, the increase of dependency. 
Public agents may exercise a strict control over the manage- 
ment of the institutions. The payments made in aid of the 
charity may be “specific for specific services’’ and not a lump 
sum, thereby making more businesslike the relation between 
the treasury and the institution. To the constant increase in 
the percentage of the funds provided by the public and the 
corresponding dwindling of the funds provided from private 
sources, a limit may be set by fixing a definite percentage which 
must be raised outside in order to secure the subsidy. The 
abuses of medical charities, hospitals, and dispensaries may be 
guarded against by careful investigation and inspection. Such 
are the remedies suggested by some. Undoubtedly these things, 
which are for the most part as yet mere “barren idealities,’’ can 
and must be done where the subsidy policy is continued. But 
what is the condition if these measures succeed? Some of the 
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arguments against subsidies are weakened, but none are entirely 
destroyed, and several remain in undiminished strength. The 
subsidy plan remains an inharmonious element in the public 
charitable system. In proportion as the public exercises an 
efficient and strict control over admissions and management does 
the institution retain less of the distinctive advantages claimed 
for private charities, and does the public nature of the institu- 
tion become more clearly recognized. The logical working out 
of these reforms would bring the institutions completely under 
public control. 

This being the state of the problem, what is the sentiment of 
the public upon it? Certainly it is not one of satisfaction. In 
the District of Columbia Congress expressed the growing opposi- 
tion to the practice in appointing a committee over ten years 
ago to investigate the subject. From this action resulted the 
establishment of the office of superintendent of charities, to 
which Dr. Amos G. Warner was appointed as the first incumbent 
in 1891. His reports and opinions on the subject did much to 
arouse public sentiment throughout the country." The establish- 
ment in the District of Columbia of a Board of Children’s 
Guardians in 1892 was largely due to the same feeling, and that 
board has continued to exert a strong influence in favor of the 
ultimate abandonment of the policy. The report of the joint 
select committee of the Senate to investigate the charities and 
reformatory institutions of the district,? and the recent establish- 
ment of a board of charities in the district, betray the same 
feeling. The emphatic statement of principles by the board in 
its first report shows that the reform may soon be accomplished.3 
In Maryland a sentiment has been growing for several years in 
opposition to the policy, as is shown by a strong report pre- 
sented by a special commission on the care of city poor to the 

*The excellent chapter on subsidies in his book, American Charities, must not be 
overlooked by the student of this question. 

*Part I, containing hearings, statements, etc., ordered printed July, 1897, is 
Senate Document, No. 185, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session; Part II, ordered printed 
March, 1898, is Senate Report, No. 700, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. Senator 
McMillan of Michigan was chairman. 


3 Report cited above, p. 380, note 1. 
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city council of Baltimore,’ by the attitude of the supervisors of 
the city charities of Baltimore in their first annual report in 1900, 
and by the emphatic expression of prominent citizens and mem- 
bers of the legislature. The establishment in 1900 of the Board 
of State Aid and Charities in Maryland was a great measure of 
reform. It was made the special business of this board to 
supervise and inspect the report on subsidized institutions. In 
Pennsylvania the system is so intrenched that there is no imme- 
diate prospect of its dislodgment, but the sentiments of leading 
newspapers, already cited, indicate a strong opposition in influ- 
ential quarters against it. In New York in the constitutional 
convention of 1896 opposition to the policy was so strong that 
a clause was adopted prohibiting the legislature from requiring 
(as it could before require) counties or cities to contribute to 
any private charity.2. The report of Controller Bird S. Coler, 
of New York city, in 1899 exposes in a remarkable way the 
abuses that had grown up about the system, and shows in the 
correspondence and answers published the many and powerful 
lines of opposition to the existing system. The Charity Organ- 
ization Society, the State Charities Aid Association, the Medical 
League, practically all the individuals prominent in benevolent 
work, excepting those connected officially with some denomi- 
national charity, unite in expressing their condemnation of the 
practice. The development of the sentiment in favor of the 
placing-out system for children and the growing spirit of 
co-operation among all denominations are removing the greatest 
influences in favor of subsidizing orphan asylums. Public men, 
quick to catch the drift of sentiment, are expressing themselves 
plainly upon the question. Recently, in signing a bill making 
an appropriation to the institute for deaf-mutes, Governor 
Odell of New York wrote this memorandum: 


* Report dated December, 1897; Jeffrey R. Brackett, chairman. 


* The case against subsidies in New York was strongly put by Mr. Joseph Choate, 
president of the convention, who took the floor in the debate in committee of the 
whole, when the charities article was under consideration, on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 14, 1894. Extracts from debates reprinted in Z7wenty-third Annual Keport of 
State Charities Aid Association, 1895, pp. 121-6. 
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The fact that there are about a dozen institutions over which the state has 
no jurisdiction except through occasional visitations of the state board, and 
that the control is entirely and solely within themselves as in private corpora- 
tions, leads me to believe that the state should, if it is intended to contribute 
state money, exercise a proper responsibility as to their management. While 
I am inclined to withhold approval from the bill, I have’ decided to approve 
the measure and trust to future legislation to provide the regulations sug- 
gested." 

The opinion of authorities on charity methods throughout 
the United States is almost a unit in its opposition to the prac- 
tice. The literature on the subject is not large, for until quite 
recently there has been a hesitation to discuss the subject 
because of the strong feeling that it aroused. The Charity 
Organization Society of New York collected recently the opin- 
ions of the most prominent authorities on charities throughout 
the United States, and the sentiment among them is shown to be 
practically unanimous in favor of the complete separation of the 
public treasury and private charitable institutions.” 

The logic of the situation demands the abolition of the policy 
of charity subsidies. It is a mediaeval device. Formerly the 
line between the action of the state and that of private and 
ecclesiastical corporations was dim. Public functions were exer- 
cised by many guilds, societies, and church corporations, but the 
modern state has gradually taken over these functions. As a 
matter of expediency, there is abundant reason to carry this 
change to its logical end in the complete separation of pub- 
lic taxation from private charity. In a few American states 
the evolution is complete. The logical tendency of things 
must bring this reform even in the older states where a his- 
torical blunder has been made. The subsidy method is nota 
policy; it is an accident. The strongest arguments in its favor 
are merely negative—that it should be kept because we have it. 
Such an argument has no force in the newer states, and does not 


* Quoted in Charities, April 27, 1901, p. 355. 


*Printed as appendix to CONTROLLER COLER’'s Report, 1899, p. 69. See com- 
ment of the controller, p. 5, expressing surprise at what appeared to him to be “the 
radical nature of the reforms suggested”’ by “nearly all of the experts in charitable 


work.” 
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accord with American ideas. We are more concerned with hav- 
ing things right for the long years of the future than in preserv- 
ing the blunders of the recent past. Of the outcome there can 
be little doubt. Nowhere is there any effective sentiment favor- 
able to the developing and extension of subsidies, whereas, if the 
arguments in their defense were sound, great extension of the 
scope of subsidies would be justified. But, in fact, the advo- 
cates of subsidies are entirely on the defensive. Within the last 
few years they have distinctly lost ground in the older states. 
Discussion of the subject is of more practical importance per- 
haps to the states of the West and South than to those where 
the system is already developed, for it is where the experiment 
has not been tried that there will be temptation to extend the 
use of subsidies as the easiest way to meet a present need. 
Forewarned by the experience of others, they may escape the 
evils and the cost which the practice of subsidizing private chari- 
ties has brought upon every community that has rashly entered 
upon it. 
Frank A. FETTER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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PART II. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VIII. ASSIMILATION IN THE MODERN WORLD—CONTINUED. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE assimilation which has been taking place in the United 
States during the nineteenth century differs radically from that 
in any other country past or present. First of all, it has been 
accomplished under peaceable conditions, and, second, the 
people to be assimilated present themselves, mot in mass form, 
as elsewhere, but in the character, generally speaking, of indi- 
viduals. These very conditions supply three good reasons why 
assimilation in America should be comparatively easy. There 
is not, to begin with, the hostility, bred of conquest, to be over- 
come; nor, again, does allegiance to the customs and traditions 
of the mother-country, the inevitable accompaniment of coloni- 
zation, appear as a barrier to assimilation; and since the immi- 
grants come in the main as individuals, and are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, they cannot 
physically or mentally resist assimilating forces as a compact 
body of aliens could. Moreover, they are usually only too 
eager to drop the old customs, which often stand as a reminder 
of servitude, and adopt the new habits of those about them. In 
the very character, then, of the passive element the United 
States offers a striking contrast to Russia. Reference is here 
made, of course, to America’s assimilation of her immigrants, 
who form by far the majority of the passive element in the 
process. But later, consideration will be given to the problems 
of assimilation that confront the United States in the form of 
the Chinese, the negroes, and the Indians. It seems best to 
treat of the Chinese as a class apart from the rest of the immi- 
grants, owing to the peculiar conditions surrounding their life in 


America. 
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At the outset, therefore, it may be well to inquire a little 
into the history of immigration to the United States. Migration 
is a human instinct as old as that of association itself; and 
emigration and immigration are but the modern expression of 
this primitive impulse which is dominant in all early races. 
The first migrations consisted in the movements of whole bodies 
of men, often in a career of conquest, often in search of easier 
conditions of life. Later on in the history of the world follow 
movements of organized bodies of men for the purpose of colo- 
nization. Colonization is a social act, belonging to an advanced 
stage of civilization. It embraces the element of reflection, and 
is governed by rules, says M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu."’ Savages 
and barbarians migrate. Only civilized peoples colonize. The 
modern nineteenth-century movement of emigration and immi- 
gration differs from these two in the essential fact that it is 
individual rather than collective in character. 

“Immigration . . . . is the life-history of the countries of 
the new world. .... It is in itself the history of the new 
world.”’? In one sense all the people of the United States are 
immigrants. But, adopting the classification of Mayo-Smith, all 
foreigners who came to our shores prior to 1783 may be termed 
colonists; those who arrived after that date, immigrants. Up 
to 1820 there seems to have been but little immigration into the 
United States. Our statistics of immigration begin with that 
datz. Since then 15,376,986 immigrants have come. Immi- 
gration has, without doubt, proved one of the great developers 
of the United States. It has been of immense value in opening 
up the continent, for it has supplied the necessary labor for the 
building of railroads, digging canals, erecting bridges, for ‘‘con- 
quering a continent,” as Mayo-Smith phrases it. It has enabled 
us to do things rapidly and ona large scale. We are at least, 
asserts the same writer, twenty years in advance of what we 
should have been without the aid of immigration.’ The character 


* De la Colonisation chez les Peuples modernes, \ntroduction, p. xv. 


? MAYO-SMITH, Emigration and Immigration, p. 33. 


3 Jbid., pp. 35, 36. 
4GANNETT, The Building of a Nation, p. 108. 5 MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., p. 62. 
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of the immigrant and the state of development of the land to 
which he comes determine his value to the land of his choos- 
ing. If there is new country to be opened up and frontier life 
is a factor in national development, both skilled and unskilled 
labor will be useful to the new land. These conditions have 
prevailed in the United States up to the last quarter of a century; 
hence she has made practical use of all her immigrants. But 
since the completion of the great transcontinental railroads, and 
since the disappearance of free public land, the policy of wel- 
coming all to our shores begins to assume another phase. ‘“ Our 
public land has been our great safety-valve, relieving the pres- 
sure of economic distress and failure.”* But now? In 1880 
more than 34 per cent. of the foreign-born were found in the 
large cities.2 There the immigrants huddle together and thus 
present obstacles to assimilation which did not formerly occur 
when they were spread out over the frontiers. At first the labor 
of the immigrant was a great economic gain to the United 
States, but does our country now need such masses of unskilled 
labor as are every year being dumped on our shores? Has not 
the United States passed the stage when all labor, skilled or 
unskilled, is useful? The work of the pioneer is nearly done, 
and the task that remains does not demand such a large force 
as heretofore. Foreign labor, moreover, has of late become 
absolutely harmful to American institutions. The foreign 
laborer, especially the contract laborer, displaces the American 
laborer, for he is cheaper. He lowers wages, and also the 
standard of living, on account of his numbers. The argument 
that the foreign laborer benefits the American because he enters 
the lowest place in the social scale and thus shoves up the 
American to a higher plane does not hold good, for displace- 
ment is not necessarily followed by advancement. In 18853 a 

* MAYO-SMITH, of. ctt., p. 57. 

2 Jbid., p. 71. In Boston the native element is but 30 per cent. of the whole; in 


Brooklyn it is 28 per cent.; in Buffalo it is 22 per cent.; in New York it is 18 percent.; 
in Chicago it is 20 per cent.; in Detroit it is 21 per cent.; and in Milwaukee it is 13 
per cent. (GANNETT, of. ctt., p. 121.) 

3 The Contract Labor Act was passed February 26, 1885. A new act was passed 
March 3, 1891, by which the following were excluded: (1) idiots, (2) insane, (3) 
paupers, (4) diseased persons, (5) convicts, (6) polygamists, (7) persons coming under 


contract labor. 
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law was passed against the importation of contract labor, but it 
has been evaded in every way. In spite of the fact that M. 
Novicow asserts laws against immigration to be national suicidal 
measures," ‘‘we are,”’ as President Harrison said in his letter of 
acceptance, “already under a duty to defend our civilization by 
excluding alien races whose ultimate assimilation with our 


people is neither possible nor desirable.” 

It is interesting to note the attitude of some of our early 
statesmen toward the problem of immigration. A strong feel- 
ing against immigration always existed among the Federalists. 
After the Revolution, when the question of how to treat the for- 
eigners who had helped in the war came up, Washington advised 
that they should not be given places under the government, and 
said that, with the exception of Lafayette, it would be well to 
get rid of them all. He also suggested that the coming of 
foreigners to the United States, with the exception of a few 
skilled mechanics, should not be encouraged. During John 
Adams’ administration a law was passed making fourteen years’ 
residence the essential condition of naturalization. Under Demo- 
cratic influence, however, this was changed to five. Yet Jeffer- 
son was more outspoken than Washington against immigration. 
He said he wished there were an ocean of fire between this 
country and Europe.? About 1830 the Native American, or 
Know Nothing, party arose. It advocated restriction of immi- 
gration by means of a capitation tax, a long probationary period 
for citizenship, and retention of the reins of government in the 
hands of the natives. A pamphlet published in 1854 in Phila- 
delphia, entitled Emigration, Emigrants and Know Nothings, shows 
that the sentiment against the foreigner was constantly growing, 
owing to the conviction that his influence on American citizens 
was bad. The author, a foreigner and opponent of the Know 
Nothings, admits that the native population is being degraded 
by the aliens. ‘Go where you will, in the United States,’’ he 

*“ When a government prohibits immigration it decrees the death of the nation- 
ality it is pretending to protect.” (Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 398.) 


2S. G. FisHer, “ Alien Degradation of American Character,” Forum, Vol. XIV, 
p- 608. 
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says, “you find that nearly all the dens of iniquity —taverns, 
grogshops, beer houses, gambling places, and houses of ill fame 
and of worse deeds —are kept by foreigners.’’ Again the same 
pamphleteer says that ‘the native population is deteriorated, 
made poor, needy, and subservient,” through the influence of 
the immigrant. Other pamphlets of the times speak of the 
increase of pauperism and crime.’ The generalizations made by 
these writers are, however, too sweeping. While it is true that 
the foreign element in the cities has always been largely of the 
lower class, at the time these statements were made the immi- 
grant was, economically, a great gain to the United States; he 
was a help— nay, rather, he was the main agent — in develop- 
ing the resources of our great continent. Even in the cities he 
has had little influence on American institutions, at any rate up 
to the last decade or so, and the effect of his cheaper labor has 
by no means been to make our working classes, as a whole, 
‘‘ deteriorate,’’ or to make them “ poor, needy, and subservient,” 
as the pamphleteers of the fifties would have us believe. Yet it 
is true that the character of the immigrant himself has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1840, and that a slight reaction is 
beginning to be felt by the Americans in contact with him. 
Labor statistics plainly show that the status of the incoming 
alien grows lower decade by decade. From 1840 to 1850, 
laborers constituted 15,5, per cent. of all the immigrants. From 
1880 to 1890 they have increased to 25 percent. During the 
last fifteen years the foreign influx has, no doubt, also had a 
tendency to lower the standard of the American laborer.’ 

The United States, as the freest country in the world, has 
been the Mecca for the oppressed and discontented of all 
nations. Hope of social advancement and motives of personal 
ambition have induced many to seek the land where they expect 
their dearest earthly plans to materialize. Hard times in Europe 
have always increased the influx of foreigners to the United 
States. Thus the great Irish immigration of 1846, and the great 
German immigration of 1853, were due to famines in the old 
countries.3 The desire to escape military service has also 


'S. G. FISHER, Joc. cit. * GANNETT, of. cit., p. 141. 3MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., p. 44. 
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swelled the ranks of the incoming aliens. In more modern 
times, however, two other classes besides these voluntary immi- 
grants have flocked to our shores: first, those aided by the 
state; and, second, those induced by private enterprise, as 
transportation companies, contractors, corporations, and so forth. 

The Middle Age attitude of the state toward emigration was 
hostile. Governments believed it weakened the military strength 
of the land, diminished population, and permitted the disclosure 
of trade secrets. But with the growth of colonies the state began 
to look with favor on emigration as a means of keeping green 
the memory of the mother-country. The later idea of govern- 
ment encouragement of emigration is that of getting rid of the 
useless elements of the home population. Switzerland was the 
first to hit upon this scheme, but the British government has 
been most active in making use of this expedient. From 1851 
to 1886 the number of persons assisted by the state to emigrate 
was 40,154; the amount of money spent was 152,902 pounds 
sterling.’ The two most prominent societies for assisting emi- 
gration in England are the Tuke Committee, under the direction 
of James H. Tuke, and the National Association for Promoting 
State-Directed Emigration and Colonization, of which Lord 
Brabazon is president. Both these societies, like all others for 
the same purpose, declare they aim to send the competent 
rather than the incompetent to our shores. Yet, in spite of 
these claims, the paupers of European countries had by 1882 
become such a burden to the United States that a law was 
passed which declared: “If, on examination, there should be 
found . . . . any person unable to take care of himself or her- 
self without becoming a public charge, they [the officers] shall 
report the same in writing to the collector of the port, and such 
persons shall not be permitted to land.’’* Canada also, as well 
as the United States, objects to having her population picked 
out by London officials who understand nothing of the condi- 
tions of life in the new country. 

Our immigration lists have also been swelled by those 
induced to come by transportation companies, contractors, etc. 


* MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., p. * Jbid., p. 175. 
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In 1885 there were in Switzerland four hundred licensed emi- 
gration agents. In 1888 emigrants were carried from New 
York to Chicago for $5. At one time, says an official German 
document, steerage passengers were carried from Hamburg by 
way of England to New York for $7." In spite, however, of 
the laws against the landing of the incapable and the contract 
laborer, so many successful evasions were made that it became 
necessary to treat the evils of immigration in a more thorough 
way than heretofore. Accordingly a superintendent of immi- 
gration was appointed in 1891, and since that time strict super- 
vision is making the laws effective. In 1894, of the immigrants 
arriving 2,369 were debarred from landing and deported at the 
expense of the steamship companies. Of these, 1,533 were 
contract laborers; 836 were prevented for other reasons. In 
addition, 417 immigrants were sent back for having become 
public charges within a year after arrival. The almshouses, 
hospitals, insane asylums, were so relieved by this strict super- 
vision that the committee was not advised of any cases.” 

With this preliminary sketch in mind, consideration of the 
process of assimilation of these various elements may be under- 
taken. The various ethnic elements of the population of the 
United States a hundred years ago have formed a chemical 
union, so that there is no difference today between the descend- 
ants of the Dutchman of New York, the Englishman of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Huguenot of North Carolina. All are 
‘‘Americans”’ in blood, feeling, and action. Europeans do not 
realize the assimilating powers of the United States. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the Literary Digest of July 15, 1899, well 
illustrates this fact: 

The concentration of Germans in the northern states will form there a 
German empire. The French in the south will join together and form a 
kingdom of Orleans. And who knows whether the Chinese of the Pacific 
coast may not ask for the protection of the Celestial Empire? Then, too, 
we shall see Mexico retake the provinces torn from her in the time of her 
weakness. The poor Indians, too, will aspire perhaps after well-won inde- 
pendence. 

* MAYO-SMITH, of. ctt., pp. 46, 47. 

7H. SIDNEY EveERETT, “Immigration and Naturalization,” Adantic Monthly, 
Vol. LXXV, p. 345. 
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If the author’ of this amazing prophecy had given the 
negroes a share, the partition of the United States would have 
been complete. Could anything display more ignorance of the 
actual state of affairs in the United States than the above? 
Even the best-educated scholars in Europe cannot see in the 
United States a homogeneous nation striving after a common 
ideal. They look upon us as an agglomeration of individuals 
differing in race, religion, and all essential matters. But the 
United States has, nevertheless, a wonderful power of assimilat- 
ing its various ethnic elements into one whole. 

This subject raises the following important questions: (1) 
What method has the United States used in amalgamating the 
various immigrants who have been thronging to her shores during 
the century? (2) What is her type of assimilation? (3) What 
are the main physical and social forces in the environment that 
tend to fuse the divergent peoples together? (4) What has been 
the reaction of immigrants on natives? (5) What obstacles stand 
in the way of complete assimilation? (6) What success has 
attended the efforts of the United States? In answering these 
questions an opportunity will occur to contrast American assimi- 
lation with Russian. As has already been stated, the immigrants 
or passive element in the assimilating process in the United 
States present themselves, not in mass form as in Russia, but in 
the character of individuals. The individual comes in contact 
with the customs and institutions of a whole people. He has 
little resisting power and is rapidly assimilated, in accordance 
with the law that the effect of assimilating forces is greatest 
when the passive element is made up of isolated individuals. 
Moreover, repeated migrations after reaching the United States 
have lessened the national feeling of the immigrant, diminished 
his family pride, and weakened his homestead ties. It has 
released individuality, and made the immigrant free to think 
new thoughts, and open to suggestion in his new home. 

The method in vogue in the United States is the attract- 
ive method, which implies a policy of absolute toleration, whereas 


*M. FRANCIS LauR; quoted by WEBER, “Germany and the United States,” 
Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 599. 
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Russia practices a distinctly restrictive policy, the natural result 
of her coercive method of assimilation. In America there is no 
struggle of nationalities or races, as in Austro-Hungary, and no 
subjection of one nationality to another, as in Russia. There is 
no forced union of blood in the United States—indeed, there is 
little or no compulsion of any kind except in the matter of edu- 
cation. America works on aliens through ideals and ideas, and 
adopts the policy of non-interference. By placing all on the 
same footing, by granting equal opportunity to all, she allows 
free play to the powerful human instinct of imitation, which 
causes assimilation. Contrast with this Russia’s compulsory sys- 
tem, her constant snubbing of individual preference, her resort 
to persecution as a means of producing similarity of thought, 
and her restriction of the imitative faculty. America accents 
the present, destroys custom-imitation, and weakens nationali- 
ties. Russia accents the past, prevents mode-imitation, and 
hence unwittingly emphasizes national differences. 

The type of assimilation in the two countries, in consequence 
of the methods used, is essentially different. The United States, 
with her ideal of universal brotherhood, equal opportunity, 
extended consciousness of kind, and personal freedom, gives us 
the democratic type of assimilation, while Russia, with her ideal 
of loyalty, unity of faith, and class authority, gives us the aristo- 
cratic type. 

The physical conditions of life in America have always been 
favorable to rapid assimilation. Like Russia, the United States 
has a great expanse of territory, and frontier life has here as 
there played an important part in national development. Indeed, 
Mayo-Smith considers frontier life, until recently, as one of the 
main elements in the assimilation of foreigners in the United 
States... The unconventional, intimate, and interdependent life 
of the pioneer settlement tends to break down barriers and 
spread sympathy and likemindedness. It is, therefore, favorable 
to rapid assimilation. Russia’s successful assimilation of fron- 
tier peoples has already been noticed. The climate of America, 


*“ Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” 1, Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. IX, p. 439. 
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too, is a powerful assimilating influence. It tends to make all 
living here, both natives and foreigners, restless and energetic. 
This restless temperament, which is bound to be developed in 
the United States, leads to the characteristic desire of changing 
the domicile. Thus old ties are constantly weakened, and assimi- 
lation becomes easier and easier. 

The greatest difference of all, perhaps, between the United 
States and Russia is found in their respective social environments. 
The condition of the social environment in the United States is 
that of general intercourse, only slightly interrupted by distinc- 
tions of social position; in Russia it is isolation of class from 
class and rank from rank. Inthe United States the people are 
one people and not a hierarchy of classes; in Russia, on the 
contrary, there is a series of strongly marked class environments. 
Faith in the people is one of America’s leading traits, while the 
element of suspicion is conspicuous in Russia’s policy. In 
America communication has been so facilitated by the develop- 
ment of the means of intercourse —the railroad, the telegraph, 
and the press —that the social environment has become, speak- 
ing very generally, practically the same for all her inhabitants. 
Assimilation has, in consequence, been accelerated, in accordance 
with the law that the greater the extent and identity of the social 
environment for all the members of any group, the more rapid 
will be the assimilation in that group. The social environment 
of the immigrant in the United States is more prosperous than 
that in the land from which he came, and realizes a more liberal 
standard of life. Hence it has a great effect on him and trans- 
forms him quickly. He is left free to adopt and imitate the 
new life about him, and does so, since he wishes to be identified 
with prosperity. American worship of progress soon infects the 
immigrant, and is a powerful aid in helping him to fling off prece- 
dent and accept the new ideas of his new environment. Custom- 
imitation is superseded by mode-imitation, and rapid assimilation 
is the result. The rapidity with which assimilating forces in 
America work is illustrated by the story of the life of Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis, which is just coming out in the Outlook. Says the Out. 
look for March 2, I1goI: 
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Such is the power of assimilation on this continent that it soon becomes 
a matter of indifference from what country a man came; whether he speak 
the English, the French, the German, the Italian, or the Danish language. 
Let him be here but a little time and open himself to the influences which 
play upon every receptive human spirit here, and he will soon speak with the 
American accent out of the American heart. (P. 482.) 

How different is the effect of the social environment in Russia 
on the German colonists, for instance! The Germans coming 
in contact with Russian peasant life find a mode of life inferior 
to their own, and which they naturally do not wish to imitate. 
Custom-imitation maintains its sway among them, and thus pre- 
vents assimilation with the Russians. The free intercourse in 
business, politics, and social life, which the United States permits 
between the foreigner and the native, leads to intermarriage 
sooner than in a country like Russia where class environments 
are strikingly different and isolation rather than intercourse is 
the policy of the state, and where often the hostility of a con- 
quered people or the traditional violence of the colonist acts as 
a hindrance to intermarriage. 

Appeal is made to the immigrant through the economic 
prosperity which surrounds him; through public opinion which 
he breathes in daily, till it gradually transmutes him ; and through 
community of interest, economic, social, and political, resulting 
from the doctrine of equal opportunity for all. America makes 
no discrimination in business, social life, or politics (after natu- 
ralization) between the native and the alien, but treats all alike. 
None of our great political, religious, or social groupings widens 
the space between native and alien. But all of them associate 
the various ethnic elements in political, religious, and social 
unions, in such manner as to hasten the development of a 
common spirit and the growth of a common sentiment. In the 
United States one finds his own class, falls into the place he 
deserves, more frequently perhaps than anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mention of the assimilating agencies in the United States 
will discover the absence of religion, Russia’s main instrument. 
Education and the suffrage are America’s principal agencies. 
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Like other modern countries, the United States employs educa- 
tion as a means of assimilation. It is, in fact, her chief assimila- 
tive instrument. The American school, however, differs radically 
from the Russian in its ideal. Zhere one of the chief aims of the 
school is the inculcation of a national faith. Here the matter of 
religion is left altogether out of the question. By means of the 
school, the United States is able to get a hold upon the children 
of the immigrant, to teach them English, and to instill into them 
American ideas and ideals. The foreign and the native child 
meet together in the public schools, and imbibe the same ideas 
of freedom and of progress, not only from the lessons taught, 
but from the actual operation and life of the school itself. The 
school environment is the same for both and is a powerful influ- 
ence for counteracting the various racial environments in the 
homes of the immigrants. It is the greatest of all forces in 
American life, tending to dissolve racial and traditional ties, and 
to resolve the alien into the American. It is often impossible 
to affect the grown immigrant directly, especially if he settles 
among his owncountrymen. But the schools affect the children, 
and through the children the parents are reached. Other educa- 
tive influences are the press, the club, and the stage. 

The other great agent which the United States employs for 
the assimilation of immigrants is the suffrage. ‘‘ The exercise of 
this power,” Mayo-Smith declares, ‘“‘with the knowledge it 
demands, the interest it exites, and the responsibility it involves,” 
is one of the most potent influences tending to bring men of 
different nationalities into unity.". The effect of the policy of 
the United States in admitting the immigrant to full political 
rights after naturalization* has been to prevent the formation of 
a servile class in this country or any well-defined system of 
classes, and to induce the immigrant to make the most of him- 
self.3 Moreover, the suffrage, by forcing the alien into one or 
the other of our political parties, thrusts upon him political 

*“ Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” II, Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. IX, p. 665. 

? He can hold any office save that of president or vice-president. 


3MAYo-SMITH, Emigration and Immigration, p. 82. 
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education and forces him into the midst of American life and 
influence. Thus he comes in contact with a great number of 
assimilating forces, and his assimilation is vastly accelerated by 
this means. Otherwise he would form a class apart, and remain 
outside many Americanizing influences. Political parties and 
clubs show no discrimination between native and alien. 

The response of the immigrants to assimilating influences in 
the United States depends largely upon whether after landing 
they are scattered throughout the country or are massed in 
groups of their own race. In the latter case the foreign lan- 
guage and customs may persist even to the descendants; for the 
greater the massing of the passive element, the greater will 
be its resistance to assimilating forces. The response also 
depends upon the power of the immigrant to appreciate the 
situation, and upon his desire to imitate the life about him. 
Unless his social status is too low, he will become infected by 
the prosperous environment and give a ready response. It is 
prompt in the case of the majority of our immigrants. The immi- 
grant usually soon perceives that it is to his advantage to adopt 
American ideas and habits. He discovers that both social and 
political advancement will come by learning the language and 
imitating the customs of those about him. In order to compete 
with the native he must adopt American quickness and energy ; 
in order to succeed he must learn English, for much intercouse 
is necessary to business competition. His desire to engage in 
the prosperous life of the community, and his hope of a future for 
his children which they never could have enjoyed in the old 
country, are powerful motives in causing a ready response to the 
assimilating forces to which he is subjected. 

First, what is the attitude of the German immigrant toward 
American life and institutions? All attempts to found compact 
German settlements in the United States, which shall remain 
impervious to the American influence, have failed and must fail. 
In other words, a German nation within the American nation is 
impossible. The Germans arriving in the United States soon see 
the folly of such an idea, and, moreover, soon cease to wish for 
its realization. Under the influences of American life, their 
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most ardent desire, in a short time, becomes American citizen- 
ship, and the rapidity with which the transformation of the most 
phlegmatic German into the most enthusiastic American is con- 
summated is often astounding. This happens in spite of the fact 
that the Germans are a cohesive race, with strong national con- 
sciousness, and that they in consequence tend to group in settle- 
ments of their own kind, and attempt to keep up national 
sentiment by festivals, gymnastic societies, and national songs 
and music. Yet the American-born son of a German is already 
completely Americanized. The secret of the ready response of 
the German to American methods is to be found in his intense 
appreciation of American life, made possible by his potential 
resemblance to the American. His culture stage is about on a 
level with that of the native citizen, and hence adjustment of 
minor differences is not difficult. The German sees that his 
interests may easily become identical with ours, and therefore 
he eagerly adopts our language, laws, and customs. He begins 
to learn English almost the day he lands. He makes a better 
home and moves upward in the social scale, perhaps, faster than 
the immigrant from any other country. The Teutonic element 
is dominant among the foreigners of the United States. The 
total German immigration to our shores since 1820 is 4,359,121.’ 
One-third of the population of the United States is of German 
descent.? Sentiment in Germany is strongly against the absorp- 
tion of the German into the life and interests of the union. Dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Germans to form colonies in 
the United States expresses itself in the effort which is now 
being made to deflect emigration from the United States to 
South America. On April 1, 1898, a new emigration law went 
into effect in Germany. Its purpose is to induce the Germans 
to found colonies in South America that will conserve the lan- 
guage and custom of the mother-courtry. Companies under- 
taking to settle such colonies will be aided by money and 
political protection. German colonies in Brazil are able to 

* MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., p. 67. 

* WEBER, “ Germany and the United States,” Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 599. 

3 Ibid. 
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maintain their independent nationality, for there it is a case of 
superior (German) culture in contact with inferior (Portuguese); 
and following the law that the superior culture tends to prevail 
over the inferior, the German becomes the dominant influence. 
The fact must be noted, however, that there has been a reaction 
of the Germans upon the Americans, and in the main it has been 
beneficial. Usually the immigrant has little power to change 
our life and customs. The German has perhaps had more influ- 
ence on the American than any other nationality. The greater 
influence of the Germans compared with that of other aliens 
upon our life may be due to the fact that the Germans who come 
here belong, on the whole, to a better social class than most of 
the other immigrants. Owing to political conditions in Ger- 
many, they are drawn from higher ranks than are those of most 
of the other countries. The intensity of race-consciousness for 
which the Germans are famous is also responsible for the reactive 
effect of the Germans upon our civilization. For in the assimi- 
lating process the interaction between the elements involved is 
greater the higher the culture stage and the more intense the 
race-consciousness of the passive element. The German influ- 
ence is noticeable in our science, music, forms of amusement, 
and also in the matter of Sunday observance. 

The lowest class of immigrants to the United States is found 
among the Italians, French-Canadians, Polish and Russian Jews, 
and Hungarians. Their standards are low; they have no appre- 
ciation of civilization and show little desire to adopt American 
customs. Often their aim in coming to the United States is to 
earn enough money to assure them of a comfortable existence 
after their return home. Their social plane is too low to be 
affected by American prosperity ; and, since there is no appre- 
ciation of the new life, there is no desire to change from the old. 
Hence they do not assimilate. Indeed, this class of immigrants 
presents one of the greatest obstacles to assimilation in the 
United States, not only on account of their low social status, 
but because they come in organized bodies and stay together 
after landing. The commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics speaks thus of the Italians: 
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They come in rudely organized bodies, not as a rule under contract from 
the employers themselves, but under the leadership of certain of their own 
nation, who arrange concerning their employment and pay. The Italian's 
object in coming to this country is simple. He wishes to stay here until he 
can save $200 or $300 and then go home again. ‘This sum amounts toa 
competence in his own country and enables him to pass the remainder of his 
days as a man of wealth and established position. . .. . The task which he 
has before him is not a difficult one... . . His expenses he is able to reduce 
toa minimum. In matters of personal comfort he is the reverse of exacting. 
He can bear an infinite amount of crowding without apparently interfering 
with his enjoyment of life or sense of decency. His diet is simple; it is even 
cheaper than that of the French-Canadian. While the Canadian relies largely 
on pease and other cheap and nutritious vegetables, the food of the Italian 
consists largely of stale bread, stale fruit, and stale beer. The Italians use 
these things at a point where they cease to be marketable. Of fruit, in par- 
ticular, they save large quantities at a point where it has almost no commercial 
value, applying a kind of drying process of their own, and afterward cooking 
the dried fruit from time to time as it is wanted." 

The Italian immigrant is less contentious than the Irishman, 
and less order-loving than the German, says Jacob Riis. He is 
content to live in a pigsty and submits to robbery at the hand 
of the rent collector without murmur. On reaching the United 
States he falls into the hands of the Italian banker, whom he 
trusts implicitly. He knows no English and doesn’t know 
enough to learn it, and is forced, therefore, to have recourse to 
the middleman in all his doings.* Thus he comes but little 
under the influence of the Americans. Since the points of con- 
tact are reduced to the minimum, assimilation is retarded, in 
accordance with the inverse of the law that the greater the num- 
ber of points of contact, the more rapid will be the assimilation. 

The French-Canadians in the United States belong to the 
same class as the Italians. They have been pouring into New 
England for some years past. They work for lower wages and 
live on cheaper food than either the Irish or the Americans. 
They remain under the power of the priests, do not send their 
children to public schools, and economize in every way in order 
to return home. Thus they, too, by keeping aloof from Ameri- 
cans and reducing the number of contacts, resist assimilation. 

* MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., pp. 133, 134. 

7 JacoB Rus, How the Other Half Lives pp. 48, 49. 
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Of the other ethnic elements in the United States but a 
word is needed. The English and Scotch adapt themselves 
immediately, being absorbed at once into the general mass. 
They are, however, tenacious of the relatively few points in 
which their culture differs from ours. They seldom surrender 
their citizenship, hence they count for little politically. The 
Irish retain their national spirit and desire to act together, some- 
times into the second, and even into the third, generation. But 
they finally succumb to American influence. The Scandinavians 
Americanize even more readily than the Germans. They are 
industrious, temperate, and ready to face hardship.*’ The Bohe- 
mian, on the contrary, is hard to influence on account of his 
great race-pride, developed under political adversity. His harsh 
language, which is hard to learn and hard to unlearn, makes free 
intercourse difficult, and his intense hatred of the Germans pre- 
vents his mingling with them here any more than in Europe. 

The chief obstacles to assimilation in the United States are, 
as can be readily inferred from the foregoing, the massing of 
immigrants in nationalities, which encourages custom- and hin- 
ders mode-imitation, and the exceedingly low social status of 
many of the immigrants, as the Italians and French-Canadians, 
which precludes appreciation of our culture and institutions, and 
hence does not give rise even to the desire to imitate. 

Despite hindrances, however, the United States has had, on 
the whole, wonderful success in the achievement of her aim, 
which is the creation of a homogeneous people, through unity 
of speech, community of interests, and unity of social and politi- 
cal standards and ideals. Community of faith, the main factor 
in the Russian ideal of assimilation, forms no part of the Ameri- 
can scheme. Russia, like the United States, desires unity of 
speech, but her compulsory method of forcing the Russian lan- 
guage on her subjects through legal acts and persecution meets 
with but partial success, as do the efforts of the Germans to 
impose their language on the Danes of Schleswig-Holstein. 
But America’s policy of inducing her immigrants to adopt Eng- 
lish, by making it a matter of advantage for them to do so, is, on 


* BRYCE, Zhe American Commonwealth, Vol. 11, pp. 33, 34- 
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the contrary, largely successful The immigrant may speak his 
native tongue or English. His grandchildren always speak Eng- 
lish. The editor of Die deutsche Post, a journal devoted to the 
interests of the German-Americans, advocates the policy of 
upholding the German language and influence in America; yet 
he declares that one language should reign supreme from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and adds that it would be absurd to think 
of making that language German. The fact that in states where 
the immigrants and their children constitute three-fourths of the 
population the people are as American in sentiment, political 
life, and legislation as anywhere in the union shows how com- 
plete is the assimilation. Thus Wisconsin, where there are 263.7 
foreign votes to 100 native votes, does not differ radically 
from Iowa, where there are only 71.45 foreign votes of two gen- 
erations to 100 native votes. Though in many districts of cer- 
tain states the foreign-born far outnumber the native-born, the 
foreigner does not differ markedly from the native in manner of 
life and work.? For instance, the foreign artisan, instead of 
using primitive European methods, adopts, like the American, 
the newest machinery. Mayo-Smith cites this fact as a negative 
proof of the assimilative influence of physical environment on all 
immigrants.3 Is it not rather true that this adaptation is due to 
a prosperous social environ which compels imitation of success- 
ful methods? If our immigrants were drawn from the superior 
social ranks of Europe, they would be much less impressed by 
our culture and prosperity, and the task of assimilation would, 
in consequence, be difficult. But coming, as they do, from 
the middle classes, impression is easily made, and they are 
rapidly brought to the American plane. The causes of Ameri- 
ca’s success in assimilating her immigrants are: (1) the attract- 
ive method of assimilation which allows free play for the 
operation of the assimilating forces of the physical and social 
environments, and intermarriage; (2) the practical identity of 

*PauL Carus, “The German in America,” Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 626. 

? Mayo-SMITH, “Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” II, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 1X, p. 666. 

3 Joid., I, p. 444. 
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the social environment for all; (3) the absence of class-environ- 
ment; (4) the absence of reverence and awe for any person or 
class; (5) diffusion of consciousness of kind; (6) the individ- 
ual or unorganized character of the elements to be assimilated ; 
(7) the slight impulse for custom-imitation; and (8) the preva- 


lence and ease of mode-imitation. 
SARAH E. SIMONs. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
| Zo be concluded. | 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF SOME AMERI- 
CAN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


WHILE others are at work on the higher problems of sociol- 
ogy, let me call attention to some study that seems to me to 
have much value for its everyday uses, and to be not without 
usefulness to the science itself. A somewhat personal account 
will best introduce the subject. 

In opening the department of ‘Sociological Notes”’ in the 
Andover Review for March, 1886, the first of the kind anywhere 
I think, two pages were taken up with a sketch of a lecture, 
which had then been given two or three times, on a New Eng- 
land country village of the simplest type. This was used, much 
like Mr. Huxley’s famous lecture on a piece of chalk, as a start- 
ing-point for the popular study of some of the elementary social 
institutions and their relations. The lecture has been frequently 
given since, and sometimes expanded into three or four lectures. 
It has proved useful and interesting in giving a graphic outline 
of what may be called the setting of many of the social problems 
of the times and in affording an easy introduction to sociology. 
More attention, I am convinced, should be given to introductory 
and elementary sociology. Our great sociologists are so absorbed 
in the deeper problems of the science that elementary instruction 
has been neglected. Ministers and other persons interested 
need, I think, to pay more attention to the rudiments. For 
lack of this they are missing the meaning of the familiar social 
institutions about them. They are overlooking the structure 
and functions of the church, the school, the town, the corpora- 
tion, the societies, clubs, committees, and other familiar institu- 
tions. As a consequence, rule of thumb governs their everyday 
action instead of an intelligence clarified and directed by scien- 
tific study. 

The lecture referred to grew out of an experience of the 
difficulty of leading an audience, even of college or theological 
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students, in one or two or three hours, to any fair apprehension 
of the elements of a modern social problem, like that of the 
family or country church, for example, by beginning with the 
remote past and working our way down to the present. It was 
necessary to begin with material at once familiar and compara- 
tively simple. Then the material should also be fundamental in 
nature and have the characteristic of universality. The little 
country village met these conditions. There we find the family 
and communal associations in their varied forms, in germ at 
least. Having these, we are like the biologist who has cell 
and tissue for his material. More than half the entire field is 
open. 

A second consideration regards method. We do best if we 
proceed from the study of structure to that of function, and not 
the reverse. So far as my lay opinion may be worth anything, I 
think progress in sociological knowledge by the people and in 
the science itself has been retarded by comparative neglect of 
this principle. Our eagerness to get at work in social philoso- 
phy and social psychology, confessedly the most important 
departments in the science ultimately, has made us somewhat 
impatient of delay over elementary work. We understand less 
than we otherwise might the scientific meaning of common 
things in practical ways, and our science is less exact and more 
speculative. 

Then it seems to me that we should begin with social institu- 
tions rather than with the social atom —the individual, or even 
with his social acts. That is to say, the knowledge of forms 
should precede that of functions, and we should look first at social 
groups and then at individual social action. This order of study 
seems scientifically sound. It also cultivates the sociological 
sense, which is undeveloped for two reasons. The science is 
new, and a century or two of individualistic thinking on social 
affairs has repressed the growth of the sociological way of look- 
ing at them. We can see things politically, or economically, 
or ethically, but not sociologically. In other words, we have not 
learned to see social life whole. We are at the disadvantage of 
a non-musical people beginning the study and use of music. 
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The cultivation of the sociological sense and method among us 
as a people is, therefore, of prime importance. 

Then, once more, we should proceed from the normal to the 
abnormal. As the biologist gets, if possible, fresh tissue from 
a healthy living organism, so must the sociologist. Too early 
attention to morbid social conditions, like pauperism, crime, and 
insanity, is not good for the beginner. He needs to look at 
normal society first. The slums of a city should be studied late 
in one’s course. Even the city itself is too complex for the 
beginner, and should be reserved until he can analyze and com- 
pare complex social conditions. A true scientific method with 
familiar material will stir the imagination of the student, increase 
his power of vision, and often lead to some positive contribution 
to the science. 

And now let us take a look here and there at the field itself, 
doing only enough in it to illustrate the meaning of what has 
already been said and to stir some to enter it. The sketch must 
be rapid and of a few salient points only. 

Our little village would show us its churches, schools, stores, 
and shops, its town hall, its homes, roads, and perhaps sidewalks, 
with various minor institutions and its connections with the out- 
side world. These would on further study give us five great 
classes and two forms of social institutions. For classes we 
should have religious, educational, industrial, political, and com- 
municative institutions. The last includes roads of all sorts, the 
telegraph and telephone, and steam and water transportation. 
In the village we get the essentials of nearly all there is in the 
country. Organizations for protection, pleasure, mutual aid, and 
so on, would come in sub-classes, or perhaps in others additional 
to the cardinal. So much for classes. 

Two types of social forms appear in the simple village —the 
primary social group, the family, or rather the home; and the 
secondary group. The latter appears under different names in 
the different classes. That is, it is the local church, the school, 
the shop or corporation, and the town. The family or home is 
the primary group in all the classes; there is no change of name 
in passing from one class to another. The home, it should be 
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noticed, is not in the list of classes, but in that of forms, being 
the primary group, the morphological unit of society. And 
its study would include an examination of it in its personnel, 
housing, and relations to the secondary and other higher groups. 
Its historical relations would also come in, if the work aimed at 
completeness. 

Out of the secondary groups, those of the communal or col- 
lective type of association, we get the tertiary and higher groups 
by use of the principle of representation. In the religious class 
we get in this way, to use the most available example, the local 
church, presbytery, synod, general assembly, pan-Presbyterian 
assembly, interdenominational relations, and cosmic religions. 
The primary and secondary schools, the college, university, and 
library, give educational forms. The shop, retail store, whole- 
sale store, commission house, bank, clearing-house, and foreign 
exchange mark the line of economic institutions. The kind of 
power used, the forms of organization, the kinds of control, would 
classify communications. Subdivisions for protective, hedonic, 
and other objects would be made. By the use of crayons of 
different colors I have found it easy to present such features as 
these to the eye on the blackboard, using corresponding colors 
to mark the various social institutions of the village. This pre- 
sents to the eye various interesting facts. For instance, the 
church with us is independent of the state. Schools are partially 
so. Banking has passed from state to national control. Mails 
are under government control, but express transportation is not. 
Libraries, lighting, water supply, sewerage, and the like vary. 
Such are a few illustrations of the variety of material afforded 
by study of the bit of social tissue which a country village gives 
us. 

The next step has been through use of earlier types of village 
community life to trace the outlines of the social framework of 
earlier times, especially aiming to show the resemblances and 
differences between the primary and secondary groups of the 
present and those of the past, that is, between the family and 
communal forms of our times and of earlier sociological periods, 
whether earlier in time only or survivals of archaic societies in 
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recent times, and especially the effect of these changes upon 
the status and function of the individual. Here we find the 
roots of many social institutions —the status of the individual, the 
will, contract, price, etc. This takes us into the study of the 
mark, the town, the manor, the parish, the village community, 
the Russian mir, the joint family of the Hindus, the patriarchal 
family, the ancient city of the Mediterranean, the early church, 
the synagogue, the social clubs of Rome and China. Thus we 
may go back still farther to the study of the conditions of tribal 
life, the horde, the clan, and look into their relation to succeed- 
ing and present forms of social life. The work is kept as simple 
as possible, carefully aiming at graphic outlines. An outline 
map of Seebohm’s village community has been used as an illus- 
tration of one stage of development. 

There is great need for popular use of a book along the lines 
I have roughly drawn. The books available in sociology are 
taken up so much with the profounder discussions of theories 
of social life, of the psychological forces at work, of the deep 
underlying causes of social action, and of the trend of society, 
that the ordinary reader is either confused or fails to grasp the 
elements of the problem. He is taken into the mysteries of 
function before he has really seen the outlines of structure. 
With little or no knowledge of form, he is hurried into the 
advanced work of the study of social forces. He is like one try- 
ing to solve the intricate problems of the higher mathematics 
before he has learned to use his algebra and calculus. Or, per- 
haps better still, he is at the disadvantage of a student of physi- 
ology whose study of anatomy, of cell and tissue, has been 
neglected. He is without any adequate sense of social facts in 
their relations and proportions. A study like that described, 
aiming to give an outline of the chief social institutions of our 
own country in their simpler forms first, and then working 
toward the more complex, and then to those of other peoples and 
times, would do much toward meeting this difficulty. Even if 
all this kind of work should be left behind in the advance of 
sociological study, may it not be necessary for this science, 
like others, to have its period of attention to morphology and 
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comparative study ? When the science is as old as botany and 
physiology, perhaps it may more freely leave behind the earlier 
processes. 

Some practical applications of the proposed method may 
now be given. I shall take them all from the secondary group, 
that of communal organization. For study of the family is 
already well under way, and the fundamental place of the family 
or home insures a place for it in social science much like that 
given to the cell in biology. The last thirty years have brought 
a large number of scientific works on the ancient village com- 
munity. But the scientific treatment of modern communal 
society still awaits the scholar. The secondary group of our 
times appears under such different forms and names that the 
common type is less easily seen. If the collection of people is 
for a religious purpose, it is called a church, a Sunday school, a 
Christian endeavor society, a missionary circle. Ifthe object is 
educational, it is a public school, an academy, a class, a club, or 
a literary association. If its aim is chiefly industrial, it may be 
a shop, a corporation, a labor union, or a bank. Politically, it is 
a district, precinct, ward, town, or city. The larger part of the 
work of civilized society is done through social groups of this 
type that have been differentiated out of the village community 
of the past. They have been studied by the economist, the 
legal student, the educator, and others, but separately, in the 
several fields by themselves. It is within the province of the 
sociologist to bring them all together and treat them compara- 
tively, and primarily as social institutions. 

Take first our religious organizations. The New England 
church of more democratic type is a good object of study. It 
claims to have been the source of much that is best in our 
political democracy. But its present form is very unlike that 
of a hundred years ago. It is no longer a simple social soli- 
darity, but a congeries of societies, committees, and other groups 
using the name and facilities of the church. These are loosely 
related to each other and often to the church. Their real con- 
trol is sometimes in the hands of outside bodies or persons under 
forms not unlike trusts, but known as the great denominational 
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societies. The typical independent church of today probably 
realizes very fairly Prince Kropotkin’s idea of anarchic com- 
munism. The call now comes, among Congregationalists cer- 
tainly, for the co-ordination and readjustment of the great 
denominational societies. But this is only the problem of the 
local churches in larger form. Yet the two have not yet been 
connected in the thinking of those most interested in the subject. 
They are like physiologists who are keenly alive to some 
defective action of the great organs of the body, but who never 
suspect the seat of the trouble in the tissues. 

Nor do we see another thing. For the fact is that the 
churches are only passing through, at a somewhat later period, 
a change that preceded it in the town. For the town also was 
at first a solidarity. Everything was done by the citizens in 
town-meeting and by a few officials acting under direct author- 
ity from the one body as a whole. Then came the school and 
highway districts, the school and ecclesiastical societies, the 
borough and incorporated village, various boards, companies, 
and other devices, until the waste and the cumbersome methods 
in the more populous towns, and the abuses in the cities, gave 
us the municipal problem. For some years reintegration, and 
reorganization on simpler plans where possible, have gone on. 
The New England town of today is oftener in possession of its 
earlier simple unity and solidarity than it was a generation or 
two ago. But the New England church is becoming sensitive 
to its new complicated condition, yet with small care for its 
serious study. It is even in the front ranks of those who call 
for municipal reform, while it rarely has a word of recognition 
of the common problem of church and municipality, and is 
consequently quite in the dark as to the rich opportunity it thus 
has for the training of the citizen by directing its own members 
to the work of ecclesiastical reform. 

Again, the church is losing in its own work also for want of 
the scientific treatment of its own problems. Take an example 
of the loss from the lack of a just use of the principles of 
social proportion. The Congregational churches have, in com- 
mon with others, two great organizations for training the young. 
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These are the Sunday school and young people’s societies. It is 
clear that both these have been falling off in numbers, or gain- 
ing at a much reduced rate of increase, so long as to showa 
probable turn in their movement — perhaps from growth to deca- 
dence. These facts were at first denied, then ignored, and finally 
confessed. Apparently the problem is too serious to be much 
talked about, except in private circles. But sooner or later we 
shall probably find that much of the trouble here, as in other 
places, has been due very largely to disregard of the law of 
social proportion. Either we have set two organizations at work 
where one should have sufficed, or we have used one at a time 
out of many, taking up the latest or the one easiest to manage, 
instead of studying all the field and distributing our work pro- 
portionately. In this way a long list of agencies have succeeded 
each other, one or two ata time, or have been crowding each 
other, especially in country churches where numbers were limited. 
The home, the Sunday school, the school district meeting, the 
neighborhood Sunday school, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Society of Christian Endeavor have each had 
their turn as the leading agency of the little churches. But the 
idea of studying them all and working out the place each should 
hold by the side of the others and in the whole, as systemati- 
cally as a mill-owner constructs his mill and places its machin- 
ery, is not, to say the least, dominant. We have no sociological 
principles that are yet sufficiently known to be a guide in these 
practical ways. 

Another illustration may be given. The young people’s 
societies make much of committees and their organization. It 
is claimed that these are both effective and afford a training for 
the work of the church. One of their methods, however, is this. 
The entire membership of the society is divided and assigned to 
the several committees for the year, the chairmen of the several 
committees with the chief officers making up a central executive 
committee. To each committee is assigned a special line of 
work. But the shifting of members from one committee to 
another every year is the chief or only reliance for securing 
discipline in the various operations of the society. 
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Now here is apparently a sociological mistake, due to lack 
of scientific knowledge. The method is essentially that of an 
industrial organization rather than of a religious or even a 
political society. It overlooks a radical distinction between an 
industrial and a religious object. The industrial corporation 
seeks to get things done, and that at the least cost of energy 
and material, and with only a secondary regard for the gain in 
character to the doer. This is the law of business, so called. 
The religious society aims chiefly at the development of Chris- 
tian character through religious service. It cares for the doing 
of things only as this contributes to this higher end. It does 
not always stop to calculate cost. For it seeks not its own, but 
others’. It is under the law of service even to the extent of 
sacrifice. It does not consult the market price-list when it 
breaks its alabaster box. Nor does it allot duties on a cut-and- 
dried plan. For it makes much of voluntary service. It helps 
best when it leaves most to individual initiative. It develops a 
spiritual democracy where each shares in the common planning 
and doing. The efficient church is not a department store, 
where each member is a piece in the machine, not even, as the 
Endeavor societies provide, with the privilege of an annual shift 
to a new place. It is not a machine constructed on the utilita- 
rian plan of a corporation whose operations tend to foster the 
very mischiefs which the church is here to correct. 

The organization and work of committees in various kinds 
of social bodies is a subject that needs treatment by the com- 
parative methods of the sociologist. The handbooks on parlia- 
mentary rules have, of course, gone into the matter with 
care. The committee systems of Parliament and Congress have 
been studied. But these almost always specialize. But just 
where the committees of a legislature. of a corporation, of a 
church, and of a benefit society have different functions, requir- 
ing different methods, is rarely noted. A committee is a social 
organ often of the greatest power. It is, therefore, amenable to 
sociological treatment. The student of social action may watch 
the operations of committees with great profit. They are 
important social organs. The observance or the disregard of 
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their laws makes all the difference between clumsy, dilatory, 
futile action and skilful, prompt, and resultful operation. Here 
is material for an important chapter in a good handbook on the 
science of communal association. 

Take one more example, the formal framework of associa- 
tions of this secondary group. This is familiar to us under 
various names. We have constitutions, charters, acts of incor- 
poration, articles of association, by-laws, rules, covenants, and 
sometimes only customs or usages. No small part of the opera- 
tions of modern society are carried on under one or more of 
these forms of organization. Special treatment has been given 
by law-writers to the by-laws of towns, corporations, and 
benefit societies. The political scientists, the economists, and 
writers on ecclesiastical polity and educational organization have 
done much in their respective fields. But it now needs the 
attention of the sociologist who will treat it as a whole, and the 
various parts of it in the light of some scientific knowledge of 
the whole. 

Inquiry will bring out the facts that a benevolent society 
drops its term ‘‘constitution’’ and takes up the old one of 
‘by-laws ;”’ that what is called a “constitution” of a benefit 
society is declared by a writer on the laws of such societies to 
be “only by-laws under an inappropriate name;” and _ that 
authorities on constitutional law recognize the restrictions that 
constitutions impose on societies and the unwisdom of confusing 
them with by-laws or rules. The student may discover that 
essentially the same differences exist between the two as 
between the constitutions of the United States and Great Britain. 
He may find, too, the beginnings of a practical recognition of 
scientific distinctions by the specialists in legal and parliamen- 
tary treatises. But the chances are that until the field is 
explored by the sociologist who will treat it as a whole by the 
comparative method, we shall go on with our social building 
much as we should if in the erection of our material buildings 
we employed mill architects to plan our churches and bridge 
builders to construct our dwelling-houses. 

For such reasons as these I think there is need of a good 
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handbook on the structure and functions of our American social 
institutions, especially those of the more fundamental nature. 
But the book cannot come, or should not, until a great deal of 
scientific study has been done in the field it would cover. 
Social institutions are the forms which habitual social activity 
has taken on. They are the great conservators of social life 
and the channels of social progress. They are the mediating 
instrumentalities between the extremes of individualism, on the 
one hand, and of socialism, on the other. Our political, our 
entire social, future demands attention to the primary and second- 
ary social forms. Keep them sound and healthy, and the prob- 
lem of the larger forms of association becomes much easier of 
solution. The interests of American democracy are at stake in 
the solution. Our democratic churches have a rare opportunity 
to contribute to the solution of the problems of political and 
social democracy by learning to see that they themselves have 
a common task with political and economic society. The old 
treatises on ecclesiastical polity will soon have to be replaced by 
others that shall be based on the recognition of the new elements 


in the problem and the use of sociology in their treatment. 
SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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BOSTON’S EXPERIENCE WITH MUNICIPAL BATHS. 


WHEN the Boston city fathers, way back in the sixties, voted 
$10,000 for the establishment of ‘suitable places in South and 
East Boston and the city proper for salt-water bathing during 
the summer months,” they builded wiser than they knew. Little 
dreamed they then that before the century closed nearly two 
millions of the residents from the congested quarters annually, 
and incidentally the entire population, would be benefited by the 
wise and thoughtful provision thus inaugurated. The half a 
dozen baths started by the city, so long ago, have become the 
nucleus of an extensive plant and have developed various forms 
through the years. 

Upon the walls of the city’s bath department headquarters 
there hangs a large map of Boston. The outlines of the deeply 
indented coast are oddly marked at intervals by signs which 
attract the visitor’s attention. These markings indicate the loca- 
tion of the baths and the scheme of their distribution. That 
care has been taken to equalize the service is shown by the fact 
that seventeen baths are located south of Boston Common, taken 
as the center of the Hub, and sixteen are north. The oblongs 
which cluster at the various points on the river, inner harbor, 
and bay denote the floating baths, of which there are now four- 
teen. Scattered all along the extensive coast line of Boston 
harbor are the crescents, showing the ten beach baths. The 
Greek and Roman crosses and the circles in the interior mark 
the locations of the two swimming pools, the several open-air 
gymnasia, and combined baths and gymnasia. A large star 
points the place of the new permanent bath on Dover street. 

A study of the map demonstrates the fact that no district of 
Boston is without some form of public bathing facility. Some 
of the places, by reason of their location or the conveniences 
they afford, have a patronage from regions far beyond their 
immediate neighborhoods. The L street bath in South Boston, 
for example, situated on a beautiful natural beach and accessible 
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by electric cars from all sections of the city and suburbs, draws 
throngs from every part of Greater Boston. 

Boston’s experience in the line of municipal free baths has 
undoubtedly developed much that is of practical value to other 
cities looking to an actual crystallization of popular sentiment in 
the direction of public provision for communal needs. 

It is during the past two years, under Mayor Quincy’s incum- 
bency, that Boston’s public bathing plant has had its most nota- 
ble expansion. In 1897 there were but fourteen baths of all 
kinds, as against thirty-three in operation last summer. The 
number of bathers in the same time increased in still greater pro- 
portion, from 657,275 in 1897 to 1,920,368 in 1898—a showing 
which am ply justifies the extension of the plant. 

A new feature in the management of the municipal baths in 
Boston has been their removal from the care of the board of 
health, whose hands were already full. In 1898 the work was 
given over to a municipal department constituted by the mayor 
for the special conduct and management of the baths. This 
department is composed of an unpaid committee of five men and 
two women, citizens of Boston, selected by the mayor, and their 
terms range from one to five years. Thomas J. Lane is chair 
man of this unique commission, the other members being Mr. 
Leonard Ahl, Mrs. Lawrence Logan, Mr. Robert Woods, of the 
South End House College settlement; Dr. John Duff, Mrs. J. H- 
Hecht, and Mr. Patrick Tracy. The general secretary of the 
board is employed as superintendent. The question as to 
whether it was an essential part of public policy to establish and 
maintain baths at public expense has never been raised in Bos- 
ton. It was a self-evident fact, attested by everyday experience 
and the laws of sanitary science, that baths are the best possible 
offset to disease, promoting the health of the community as a 
whole and incidentally aiding in moral betterment. The inade- 
quacy of bathing facilities afforded to working classes in the city 
tenements was a well-known condition, which has sc arcely needed 
the frequent attestation of labor statisticians and charity workers. 
From the beginning the Boston bathing places have received 
the most significant degree of approbation in the extensive 
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patronage of the people. More than 300,000 visitors in four 
months patronized the first six baths during that initial season 
nearly two score years ago. 

While cleanliness has been the primary object sought, in the 
later development of the work the provision for recreation has 
entered with increasing vigor into the plans. There is, as a 
matter of course, more or less enjoyment attendant upon the 
mere act of bathing. As is well known, swimming as a sport 
has few rivals. And probably no form of physical exercise 
combines so many estimable features as swimming in its cleanli- 
ness value, in physical power gained, and in the ability to save 
life. It was a good idea, it must be granted, in order to bring 
this desirable accomplishment within the reach of all, and espe- 
cially of public-school children, to provide instruction in swim- 
ming at all the baths for the whole or part of the summer season. 
In anticipation of his summer’s work the city’s head instructor is 
detailed to visit all the schools before their close and give les- 
sons in the swimming movements. To sustain interest a series 
of swimming contests are held at the close of the season, and 
medals are awarded for highest proficiency. Instruction in phy- 
sical exercises is also given free to classes of school children at 
the various gymnasia several days in each week. 

That Bostonians are distinguished for courtesy comes, no 
doubt, from the constant exercise of that fine quality of heart 
and mind. The aim of the civic authorities is to be thoughtful 
in the minor details which imply consideration for the personal 
comfort and welfare of the people. There are seats upon which 
the bathers can rest, or spectators can enjoy the enlivening 
scenes upon the beaches. Ice-water is supplied for those who 
thirst. Each bathing place is provided with the necessary 
remedies and appliances for cases of sudden iilness or accident. 
Watchful patrolmen and trained attendants are on duty ready to 
warn venturesome bathers or hasten to the rescue of any who 
venture beyond their depth. At some of the larger beaches a 
system of checking is supplied for bicycles, and large awning 
shelters furnish grateful protection from the sun. To these and 
other protective measures for comfort and safety is due the 
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almost complete exemption from loss of life at the Boston 
baths. Courtesy to all comers is required from all attendants, 
who are instructed to “regard as your guest everyone who comes, 
and treat him as such.”” Medical directors are in attendance at 
certain hours at the gymnasia to make bodily examinations and 
prescribe courses of training. A woman medical director is 
employed for the women. 

Experience in Boston has corroborated the results of the earlier 
experience of British and continental cities that there should be 
many smaller, inexpensive baths rather than a few large ones, 
so as to be placed at the doors of the poor and thus serve the 
people for whom they are intended. It has been found that, if 
the bath is within half a mile to a mile of the home, it will be 
readily and extensively used ; if it is two or three miles away, its 
use will be very greatly restricted. This basic proposition has 
been recognized by Boston from the beginning. The initial baths 
were located each in a separate section of the city. The site for 
a bath should always be selected with special reference to its 
accessibility to the neighborhood for whose use it is intended. 
Boston goes a step farther in catering to the needs of the com- 
munity by selecting its attendants for the baths from among the 
residents in a neighborhood, and who are thus calculated to make 
the patrons feel at home. Those who have been a long time in 
the service know by name hundreds of the bathers, and in not 
a few cases are in friendly personal relation with them. 

Negroes, for example, are the chosen attendants for the great 
clientele of Africans who come from the vicinity of Cambridge 
street and lower Joy street to bathe at West Boston bridge. 
Where the Jews are in the majority, as at Craigie bridge, men of 
that nationality are chosen to serve. Italians furnish the workers 
at Warren bridge, Irish at Dover street, and a cosmopolitan 
group of attendants form the staff at the great North End beach, 
where no less than fifteen languages may be heard among the 
7,000 bathers who resort there daily. 

Another point which must characterize American baths in 
contrast to those of foreign cities is that they must be free to 


all the people. The municipal system in British and continental 
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cities lacks the democratic character. Social distinctions are 
usually preserved, too, in the provision of first-, second-, and 
sometimes third-class baths. Admission to Boston baths is 
absolutely free. If the Boston bather does not possess a suit, 
he can secure the use of one at any bath for 5 cents. If a 
towel is lacking, it can be secured, with a piece of soap, for 1 
cent. Children’s suits are supplied at all the baths free of 
charge. 

The city has found it a better policy during the past two 
years to own its provision of bathing suits and towels. By the 
earlier arrangement superintendents supplied the stock at each 
bath and retained the fees in addition to their regular salaries. 
Last season the income to the city from this source was $3,500, 
about one-tenth of the total cost of administering the baths. It 
has been suggested that each bath should maintain its own 
laundry. At the North End bath this is quite possible, but at 
the smaller baths such an arrangement would be too costly and 
consequently impracticable. The city owns at present 1,200 
girls’ one-part suits, 1,200 women’s suits in two parts, 1,800 
men’s two-part suits, 1,200 men’s trunks and 3,600 boys’ trunks 
for the floating baths, and 15,000 towels. 

Among the suggestive improvements introduced in Boston’s 
public baths is the new style of floating bath, a model of which 
is seen at the New Harvard bridge. It is the original device of 
one of the bath commissioners. The tank of this house is left 
open to the sky, thus insuring perfect ventilation and keeping 
the interior dry. Runways on either side—one for adults, the 
other for children—are fitted with lockers and take the place of 
the old-style dressing closets. 

Another form of bath which should have wide adoption 1s 
the river bath. A specially simple and suggestive device for 
this use is the one for children at Spring Street Station, Charles 
river. This bath floats on casks and is filled to a depth of two 
feet with water. A neat picket fence incloses it, with ropes at 
the side by which the little ones may support themselves while 

learning to swim. As showing the simplicity and cheapness 
with which a serviceable bath may be fitted up, that of Neponset 
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bridge may be taken as a type. An unused boathouse was 
rented; at a cost of $50 a simple platform and approach were 
constructed, an attendant was installed, and the work was done. 

There is suggestion in the arrangement of the swimming 
pools which were established to supply summer baths to the 
sections of the city without water frontage. One of the pools is 
located at Orchard Park, a small open space with grass and trees, 
contiguous to the tenement district of Roxbury. The tank, oi 
concrete, is inclosed by a high board fence. Fresh water is 
supplied by the city pipes. Great care is exercised to keep the 
water clean, the surface being drained off several times daily, 
and once each day the tank is washed out. Several polling 
booths have been fitted up as dressing-rooms. 

The concrete pool inside of Ward 18 wardroom on Cabot 
street accommodates from 1,000 to 1,400 people daily. A unique 
feature of this pool is that it is floored over during election time. 
This use of the wardroom shows the ingenuity and common- 
sense of the bath management in utilizing the conveniences at 
hand without waiting for greater things. Other wardrooms are 
in process of equipment for use by the people, notably that at 
Roxbury Crossing at the heart of a congested district, which is 
fitted up with gymnasium apparatus, all portable and inter- 
changeable, that it may be removed when the room is required 
for other purposes. 

Boston, of course, indorses the spray as the best, simplest, 
and most economical form of bath. At the Charlestown beach 
an enterprising Yankee device has been conjured up by means 
of a piece of hose connecting with the city mains. At the end 
of the hose is fastened a metal ring punctured with holes. Sup- 
ported upon a suitable stout wooden frame this simple apparatus 
serves excellently the purpose of a spray. 

It is the generally accepted theory that natural bathing 
places should first be utilized. The short duration of the open 
bathing season makes necessary provisions which shall secure 
opportunities for all the year. The new permanent bath on 
Dover street, the first of a series for each industrial section of 
the city, is a fine example of a municipal free-bath institution. 
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It cost, including land, $86,000, and in arrangement and ele- 
gance of material used is well calculated to realize the mayor's 
ideal of elevating the taste of the people and dignifying the 
common act of bathing. 

The building is simple and substantially constructed of brick 
with stone trimmings. The interior is a scheme of marble and 
mosaic, the partitions, staircases, and walls all being constructed 
of the durable stone. The best equipment in Gegenstrém 
sprays, open plumbing, and nickle-plated trimmings has been 
installed. The attendance proves that the bath is fulfilling the 
purpose for which it is designed, nearly 120,000 people having 
patronized it during the first six months. 

Altogether Boston’s experience in the establishment and 
management of municipal baths is highly instructive to cities the 
country over. 


Jane A. STEWART. 


Boston, MAss. 
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REVIEWS. 

Le développement du catholicisme social (depuis l’encyclique 
“Rerum Novarum”). Par Max Turman. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1900. Pp. 327. 

THE aim announced for the book is a historical sketch of the social 
movement by and among Catholics. In developing this the author 
attempts to establish the following propositions : 

1. The Catholics draw from the Christian theory their arguments 
for a normal day, for hygienic conditions, and for the dignity of work 
and of the workingmen. 

2. The Catholics favor the participation by the laborer in the man- 
agement and profits of industries, the legal regulation of hours of 
work, the prohibition of work by married women in factories, and the 
organization and emphasizing of trades unions. 

3. Following Pope Leo XIII., the Catholics, in general, favor state 
intervention, and have taken the lead in demanding protective 
legislation for the workingman, in securing him representation in 
parliaments, and in bringing into conferences the leaders of the work- 
ingmen’s cause. 

4. The Catholics labor to secure the various forms of insurance to 
the workingman, are chiefly responsible for his efforts to own small 
properties, are actively opposed to the system of capitalism, and are 
in favor of international legislation protecting labor and the laboring 
man. 

5. The laboring classes have gone in great pilgrimages to the pope 
at Rome, from whom they have received blessing and encouragement. 

In support of these propositions the author has given abundant cita- 
tions, together with an appendix containing the pontifical letters and 
other papers to which reference is made in the text. In mechanical 
composition, the first half of the book is beyond practical criticism, 
but the latter part fails somewhat to maintain this high quality. 

The value of the book, however, is much to be questioned. The 
theme is not of primary importance to the real student of society. 
Such a student is interested not so much in, Who did this? as in, 
What was done? To the former question the author has devoted his 
423 
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book. Such being the case, one reads the book with reserve, and his 
reservation is fully justified when some parts of the text are read. 
Such a part is the chapter on “The Popular Orientation of the Social 
Catholic Movement,” in which the author labors to glorify Pope 
Leo XIII. This chapter seems inspired more by the pride of a 
Catholic than by the spirit of the student. To the author it is the 
“ortentation”’ rather than the “ é/évement”’ of the workingman that is 
important. Such qualities in the book make one doubt the value of 
its arguments. The book is fitted more for a Catholic seminary than 
for general use. It reminds one of Hassard’s history of the United 
States. 

However, there are two chapters that are worth the reading by a 
true student of society. These are: chap. vii, on “Capitalism,” and 
chap. ix, on “International Protection of Labor and the Laboring 
Man.” These divisions of the book are valuable, not so much because 
of their depth of thought as because of their suggestiveness and com- 
prehensiveness. Tuomas J. RILEy. 


National Life from the Standpoint of Science. By Karu PErarson. 
London: Adam & Charles Black; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1901. Pp. 62. 

THERE can be no doubt that the author presents a strong case for 
the “imperialists.” By omitting all mention of the humanities in 
culture, by placing the merely brutal factors of the struggle for exist- 
ence in the foreground, and by frank acceptance of the pre-Christian 
basis of tribal morality, the reader is borne forward to a defense of 
the British policy which seems to be unanswerable. If a theologian 
had written in this temper and method, the result would have been 
stigmatized as “dogmatism ;”’ but since the author is eminent in 
physical investigation, it will pass for “science.” All that a layman 
can do in such a situation is to remember that “science” has not led 
all scientific men to the same conclusion, and then console himself with 
the consideration that the literature of power and ideals is not likely to 
be burned or buried. 

The author expresses regret (p. 56) that this age has no Ruskins, 
Brownings, and Thackerays. He suggests as an explanation that the 
race-course, the cricket field, and the stock exchange have attracted 
the people of genius; that the lower classes are too prolific and the 
best stock infertile. There is truth in the warning. But when the 
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enthusiasm of a people is absorbed in conquest without mercy, the 
genius of a George Eliot or a Browning is not highly valued. 

The author assumes throughout, what L. F. Ward denies, that the 
“survival of the fittest (or adapted)”’ is equivalent to “ the survival of 
the best.”” The conquering peoples have not always been the best, 
and when the Napoleonic spirit really dominates a nation no amount 
of stirpiculture can produce a Browning or a Dante. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Die Lehre «von der Mortalitat und Morbilitat. Anthropologisch- 

statistische Untersuchungen. Von HaraLp WESTERGAARD. 

Zweite vollstandig umgearbeitete Auflage. Jena: Gustav 

Fischer, 1901. Pp. 702. 

Twenty years have passed since the first edition of this valuable 
work appeared, and meantime the materials on this field have been 
heaped up until they are appalling in extent. The industry of the 
author is admirably apparent in every chapter, while his critical judg- 
ment has sifted the data and put the reader on his guard at every 
point. 
To the student of every department of social science and practice 

the book is indispensable. The economist, the statesman, the legis- 
lator, the sanitarian, the student of social politics, the actuary of life- 
insurance companies, the administrator of schools, and the sociologist 
will all come to this source of information for exact and reliable 
measurement of the forces and tendencies with which they have to 
deal. It is not a work which lends itself to quotation. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the table of topics: the beginnings of statistics of 
mortality and morbidity; modern statistics; observations; valuation 
of the observations; age, sex, and civil position; former and present 
mortality; periodical variations of mortality; still-births; mortality 
among children; country and race; place of residence and dwelling 
houses ; property and social classes ; life-insurance selection ; officials 
and liberal professions; trade, transportation ; primary production ; 
industry; nutrition and mode of living ; suicide and accident. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Theological and Semitic Literature for the Year 1900. By W. 
Muss-ARNoLT. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
THE interdependence of religious phenomena and theological 
thought on the one hand, and general social relations and sociological 
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theory on the other, is visualized in this compilation. Under the 
various titles in the field of religious history, for example, we find 
treatises upon material full of evidence for historical sociology and 
social psychology. Inthe departments of philosophy, psychology, 
and ethics we have a literature pertaining to the same problems which 
the philosophical sociologists are discussing. Under the head “ Prac- 
tical Theology and Allied Subjects” nearly all the problems of social 
technology are treated from an ecclesiastical and semi- or quasi- 
sociological standpoint. Because of this very difference of viewpoint 
the theologians and the sociologists need to watch each other. Pos- 
sibly there are astigmatisms in the vision of each which the view of the 
other may help to correct. Dr. Muss-Arnolt deserves the thanks, not 
only of theologians, but of sociologists, for the work which this bibli- 


ography represents. A. W. S. 


Grundriss zum Studium der politischen Oekonomie. Non PROFESSOR 
Dr. J. Conrap. Vierter Theil: Statistik. I. Theil: Die 
Geschichte und Theorie der Statistik. Die Bevélkerungs- 
statistik. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1900. Pp. 160. 


THE eminent economist of Halle has published for the use of his 
classes an outline to take the place of dictated notes, since the process 
of dictation is peculiarly tedious and aggravating in this subject. For 
beginners in the subject of economic and social statistics such a sketch 
is of very great value, and the time of the teacher can be given to 
practical exercises on local subjects. The references to literature are 
sufficient for the purpose, and the materials are carefully selected. We 
notice with pleasure the dedication: ‘Seinem alten Schiiler und 
Freunde Edmund J. James, Professor in Chicago.” The author 
promises the concluding parts on “ Economic and Culture Statistics” 


in the near future. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Human Perfectibility in the Light of Evolution. -- Human perfectibility, 
properly so called, must be distinguished from evolutional perfectibility, which is 
common to all organisms. This latter is fundamental and is the product of so-called 
natural laws, such as those of heredity, selection, physics, chemistry, etc. Modifications 
of this ‘undamental character,require thousands and millions of years. Human or 
superadded perfectibility is historic and rapid, and is the product of a bigh brain 
development. It may be divided into two stages : perfectibility by means of tradition 
and perfection by means of encyclopedia. 

Its primitive element is the plastic or adaptive activity of the brain, and this 
depends upon the relative size ot that organ and upon the complexity of its elements. 
The first stage in the development of superadded perfectibility was the formation of 
language by sign and orally. This enabled one individual to communicate valuable 
news to others. Through tradition one generation was able to hand down its dis- 
coveries to another. However great the value of oral tradition, it was able to preserve 
experience only in a fragmentary and imperfect way. The second great step toward 
human perfectibility was written language. Written language, however, was able to 
be utilized only by the few. Its advantages became universal only with the invention 
of printing, the third great stage in human perfectibility. Among the consequences 
of this language development we note the advancement of the applied sciences, by 
whose aid we are rapidly gaining over the five continents to our own state of 
civilization. 

Will this progress continue, and in what manner? In answer to this question 
there must be considered two facts, the limits of the terrestrial globe and those of the 
human brain. The second only is the subject of this paper. Evolutional or heredi- 
tary perfectibility alone is capable of modifying and developing our brain, and it has 
no longer any appreciable influence upon the too rapid advancement of our modern 
progress. Thisis nothing but a product of the revivifying of knowledge stored away 
in manuscripts, etc. The size of our brain has not increased appreciably since the 
time of the ancient Greeks. Now the limit of superadded development 1s determined 
by evolutional development. Are we not nearing the limit ? It is only certain choice 
spirits who have caused the rapid advancement of our civilization. The majority of 
the people allow themselves to be dragged along more or less like an inert mass. 
Superadded perfectibility, moreover, is purely relative and most variable according to 
race. it establishes no enduring hold upon the lower races like the negroes, whose 
brain has not been prepared by evolution. It is just here that they make a serious 
mistake who think that the negro or the Australian only needs a sufficiently long 
period of civilization to reach the same level with us. But it is not barbarians alone 
who destroy civilization by violence. There are internal destructive factors, such as 
effeminacy, !uxury, indolence, alcoholism, opium-eating, venereal diseases, and tuber- 
culosis, which cause regressive metamorphoses of the body and especially of the brain. 
Civilization, with its vices and its emotional humanitarianism, is promoting a retro- 
gressive selection. We are thus today in the presence of human brains which are not 
only not appreciably increasing in strength or size, but many of which are deteriorating, 
while much is being required of them in the shape of more rapid assimilation and 
utilization of the works of their predecessors and contemporaries. 

The following practical conclusions are drawn: (1) There should be careful 
scientific research into the inner causes of the physical and moral degeneration of our 
race. These causes must be sought in the very center of our civilization, but they 
should not be confounded with our entire civilization. (2) In searching for the 
factors of degeneration we shall discover the factors of regeneration and progress. 
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In place of leaving them to chance, or to isolated efforts, we have the task of pre- 
paring the way for their progressive development in our descendants by means of 
rational culture. This culture is to be attained in two fundamental ways correspond- 
ing to the two forms of perfectibility. (1) In the education and instruction of child- 
hood we use the brain as it is, and bring to bear upon it the perfectibility superadded 
by encyclopedia. We should apply ourselves to developing the ability to comprehend 
and combine, and to freeing the mind from memory effort, so far as possible giving 
over this function to books. (2) But in order to make the result lasting we must take 
some account of evolutional perfectibility. We must bring about a sane, voluntary, 
and rational selection by urging the most highly organized brains and bodies to 
reproduce as much as possible, while forcing the inferior ones in the opposite direc- 
tion. Itis far higher morality to preserve the future perfectibility of the race than to 
secure the well-being of our neighbor and of modern society. — AUGUST FORREL, in 
/nternational Monthly, August, 1901. n.¢. A. 


Economic Problem of House Industry.—Is the competition of house indus- 
try along with other systems of production advantageous ? Some writers, looking 
upon it as acontinuation of the old system of handwork, consider it desirable ; 
others regard it as a belated form of industry and of a pernicious character. The 
question has been treated from a social, but not from an economic, point of view, 
and consequently no conception of the real problem, or an erroneous one, has 
been reached. According to the accepted theory of today, house industry enables 
the entrepreneur to decrease the amount of fixed capital, homes being used for 
workshops. The cost of this falls upon the workman, who receives little or 
no compensation therefor. There are certain industries which because of their 
peculiar position with reference to the technique of production are adapted to the 
home. It is held, furthermore,that house industry is especially advantageous in the 
production of articles of fashion and luxury and season goods, inasmuch as the con- 
struction of large plants for such production would involve great loss through changes 
of fashion. According to this theory, the problem of house industrv is the problem of 
the production of fashion, season, and luxury goods. This is erroneous. There are 
other things besides the fixed capital and risk to be considered. 

There have been important changes in the character of house industry since the 
period of mercantilism. Then the production of cloth, tools, glassware, weapons, 
and clocks — in short, of all common necessities, raw material and some of the begin- 
ning processes excepted — belonged to the home. Recently introduced articles, how- 
ever, were factory-made. Now most articles of common use, except those of poorest 
quality, are factory products. 

The development of the technique of production affects industry in two ways: 
(1) It substitutes a machine for a simple tool. (2) It substitutes mechanical for 
human power. These changes operate against house industry only under certain con- 
ditions. When the use of great power is advantageous, or when there is a single 
indivisible process, the factory is favored. If little power is needed, and if the pro- 
cess may be broken up and performed by several small machines, the industry may 
remain in the home or small shop. Likewise the division of labor may be carried out 
through the substitution of many smal] shops for one, each devoted to a more highly 
specialized process. Another change, however, has been brought about. Whereas 
the “what and the how” of production used to be determined by custom, it is now 
dictated to the laborer of the small shop as well as to that of the factory. The laborer 
used to be a master, now he is the slave of his work. It is this necessity for super- 
vision that limits the sphere of house industry. It is only in the production of simple, 
cheap articles that house industry has any future. Today there are large numbers 
producing goods of medium and good quality, but the number is rapidly diminishing. 
The field of cheap goods is the only one that is growing and expanding. The pro- 
duction of season, fashion, and luxury goods is of minor importance, since it occupies 
less than 18 per cent. of all workers of house industry. 

In the production of cheap and simple wares the absolute cheapness of labor is 
the decisive factor in competition so long as wages constitute the chief element of 
cost. In this sphere, then, the Germans cannot compete with those countries in 
which labor is cheaper. But we have no interest in preserving house industry. Our 
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interest is rather in those industries which pay higher wages. Why is it, then, that 
house industry still persists when there is a lack of laborers in the better-paid indus- 
tries? There are tworeasons: (1) In large cities rent is so high as to keep out those 
industries in which wages constitute the chief cost of production. (2) There are 
populous mountain districts which are not yet provided with railroads, and which con- 
sequently are not supplied with the coal necessary to the running of factories. The 
building of street railways will, through the consequent spreading of urban population 
and cheapening of rent, remove the one obstruction, while the railroad will remove 
the other. With these changes the problem of house industry will simply cease to 
exist. —Dr. ALFRED WEBER, in Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks 


wirtschaft, No. 2, 1901. ee 


The Slight Development of Industrial Consolidation in England. 
The increasing competition of the United States compels the English entrepreneur to 
consider means of retaining the leading place in the world’s markets. Among the 
most potent of the means to this end is the organization of combinations and trusts, as 
is shown by the great increase in the foreign trade of the United States during the 
recent period of the formation of trusts. One of the first purposes of every combina- 
tion is to increase exports and thus raise the price in the home market. The English 
combinations are so short lived that they seem to be formed for speculative purposes 
rather than for the permanent betterment of trade conditions. Such, however, is not 
the case. There are certain natural conditions that render the formation of lasting 
combinations in England very difficult. What are these conditions ? 

Most writers ascribe this slowness of development to the absence of a protective 
tariff which would secure to the manufacturers a monopoly of the home market. With- 
out doubt, if the number of competitors were reduced in this way, it would be easier 
for those remaining to combine, but in the opinion of Dr. Robert Siefmann this is not 
the principal factor in the situation. He ascribes the lack of efficient combination 
rather to the peculiar economic doctrines held by English business-men—to their 
extreme individualism. They are still devoted tothe theory that the good of all is 
best subserved by free competition. Moreover, there is a strong public opinion 
against monopolies, and public opinion has great influence in England. While great 
weight attaches to Dr. Siefmann’s views because of his exceptional opportunities for 
studying the question, he seems to have overestimated the importance of English eco. 
nomic theory. 

There are two characteristic phenomena of English industrial development in 
the nineteenth century. ‘The first is the important part played by the foreign market ; 
the second is the peculiar geographical situation, which deprives the English manu- 
facturer of the protection afforded by distance from foreign competitors. It is more 
difficult to form trade agreements in a country from which there are many important 
exports. The interests of the various exporters are apt to run counter to each other. 
Many exporters have little interest in the home market except that the cost of raw 
material be kept as low as possible. Again, in case of a country far removed from 
competitors, or in which freight charges form a considerable barrier to foreign trade, 
there is a kind of natural protection. Such a condition is favorable to the formation 
of combinations, the purpose being the control of prices in the home market. But 
England is very unfavorably situated in this respect, all parts being in such close 
proximity to the sea or other navigable waters. ' 

The competition of the United States and of Germany will probably lead to a 
stronger growth of trade combinations in England, since international agreements 
presuppose the existence of national organization. This result is apt to be attained 
first in the case of those industries which have smal] exports.— Dr. J]. GOLDSTEIN, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, July, 1901. oe 


How Trade-Unionism Affects British Industries. —Whatever may be the 
theory of the trade unions, they are working on a false principle in Great Britain. 
They are handicapping themselves in the industrial race by limiting production. This 
policy springs from the fallacy that there is just a certain amount of work to be done 
in the world, which, spread out thin, will go all round the army of manual workers. 
The old trade guilds were combinations of masters and workmen for the promotion 
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and protection cf a craft as a whole. The modern trade union is a combination for 
the sole purpose of furthering the supposed interests of the workmen without regard to 
the interests of the trade as a whole. 

The efficiency of the American workman is just about twice that of the British. 
This is not due to his superior intelligence or skill, but to the fact that he is an unfet- 
tered producer. The Americans save labor in every possible way, while the British 
trade union seeks to dissipate labor—to waste it—on the theory that the less each 
man does, the more there will be for other men at the same rate of wages. While 
they do not oppose the introduction of machinery as formerly, they aim to get the 
minimum amount of work out of them. Whereas in America one man often tends 
two or more machines, the British trade unions fine or expel a man who attempts to do 
this. Before the strike of 1897-98 two union men received thirty-five shillings each for 
running two copying lathes. After the strike one non-union man was employed to 
run both of them for twenty-four shillings, and the output was increased. Each 
union cartridge-box hinge-finisher finished eight hinges a day; a non-union man 
finished fifty his first day. A bricklayer can easily lay 750 a day, but the unions have 
limited the number to 500. The leaders of the unions discourage every form of effort 
and enterprise, such as piece-work and profit-sharing. They encourage inferior work- 
men by establishing a maximum standard of work and by insisting on a uniform rate 
of wages. Again, the disagreements between unions over the “demarkation” of 
work sometimes leads to strikes in which all lose heavily. 

As a result of this unwise trade-union policy, industries are being driven from 
the country. Examples of this are found in the cases of the flint-glass and the bottle- 
making industnes. ‘lhe flint-glass makers’ union having limited the number of 
apprentices, they raised their wages to almost four pounds a week. This enabled the 
Germans to step in and take the market, and now the industry is practically non- 
existent in Britain. In a similar way the bottle-making industry was lost to the 
Belgians. 

Britain’s greatest danger lies in the destruction of free trade in labor. It threat- 
ens not only British industry, but also British defenses. It is not so much technical 
education that is needed as the awakening of the workingman to the fact that he 
becomes his own worst enemy when he joins a trade union. Meanwhile the condi- 
tions of international competition between Britain and America seem likely to be 
equalized by the growth of trade-unionism in the latter country.— BENJAMIN TAYLOR, 
in .Vorth American Review, August, 1901. x. ©. A. 


The Law of Historical Intellectual Development. Since the syntheses of 
Hume, Hegel, and Comte there has been a long analytic period of the most varied 
inductive researches. These have resulted in a more adequate knowledge of primi- 
tive conceptions of nature, of the main conditions of the origins of civilization, and of 
intellectual development. The law of intellectual development suggested here is put 
forward as a contribution to that later synthetic period of the new philosophy of his- 
tory which is founded on at least approximately adequate collections of facts. The 
law may be expressed in three clauses : 

1. In primitive, and still subsisting, folk-conceptions of nature, objects, inanimate 
and animate, are regarded as sentient powers, and the more emotionally impressive 
objects and events are conceived as supernal beings, and both sentient powers and 
supernal beings are conceived to exert on each other quantitatively undetermined 
influences. 

2. The conflict of higher and lower races which was the main condition of the 
origin of civilization determined also the origin of intellectual development, of which 
the process has been in accordance with the general law of differentiation and inte- 
gration. 

3. And three stages may be distinguished in this development: the first, extend- 
ing from the origin of civilization (8000 B. C.?) to the sixth century B.C., and 
marked by the progressive development, in the religions of nature, of naturianism, of 
the antagonisms latent in the primitive conceptions of sentient powers, and supernal 
beings; the second, extending from the sixth century B.C. to the present, and marked 
especially in western Asia and Europe, where Semitic conceptions have held sway, by 
the fuller and more definite development of these antagonisms in supernaturalism and 
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naturalism; and a third stage, extending from the end of this transitional age of 
definite differentiation, and marked by the reintegration of the developed antagonisms 
of primitive conceptions in a cosmianism distinguished by verified conceptions of uni- 
versal and verifiable ideais of human attainment. —J. S. STUART-GLENNIE, in /néer- 
national Monthly, April, 1901. 


The Contest against Lack of Employment.— Better than insurance for 
those out of work is reduction of the number wanting employment. The unemployed 
laborer suffers physically, morally, and in skill. ‘The function of the labor bureau is 
becoming recognized in Germany asa public one. There are over 120 public labor 
bureaus, and the whole country is covering itself with a network of geographical 
labor-bureau unions. An important feature is their management by an equal num- 
ber of employers and laborers. An essential one is their alliance throughout districts, 
so as to bring the country into relation with the city, and so as to relate regions suffi- 
ciently large to equalize the distribution of labor. Each minor district has a central 
bureau to which local bureaus repoit the calls they cannot meet. The central 
bureaus are in communication through a whole state of the size of Bavaria (six mil 
lion inhabitants), and, especially from bureaus near the border, reports of vacant 
positions and of applicants are sent into neighboring states. Bavaria was the first 
large European state to operate such a system. 

The telephone, postal cards with attached form for reply, manifolded statements 
periodically sent by each bureau to corresponding bureaus, and the same published in 
newspapers, facilitate intercommunication. 

In connection with some of the bureaus are arrangements for lodging and board 
of applicants. A rule is that when a bureau answers to the call of another, “ travel- 
ing expense incurred,” the cost of travel must be refunded to the laborer by the office 
that called for him in case the position has been filled when the laborer arrives. 
Some states, first of all Wiirtemberg, have authorized the bureaus to furnish an appli 
cant for a position with a card bearing his name, and the date and destination of a 
journey, not under twenty-five nor over one hundred kilometers, which he must make 
to reach the opening for work, this card to be received by the railroad as half pay- 
ment of the fare. Another system loans the amount of the fare, holds a claim on the 
wages to be earned, and incurs no considerable loss. 

Expenses, in some cases, are covered by state, provincial, and municipal appro 
priations, and contributions from societies and individuals, with no fees charged to 
laborers, and as a rule none to employers. 

The bureaus have proved themselves able to serve, not only house servants and 
unskilled laborers, but also widely differing classes, including trades, farm, hotel, and 
commercial employees. A separate department for women is advantageous, and 
especially a subdivision apart from house servants, for the higher feminine callings. 
These organizations are incidentally made instrumental in gathering valuable statis- 
tics. They are a ground for self respecting and fair contact between laborers and 
employers, and diminish the necessity of seeking labor from shop to shop, learning 
embittering refusals. 

Trades unions at first feared that a labor supply not insisting on the points they 
contend for would be promoted. But nonpartisan discretion on the part of the bureaus 
has almost wholly removed that fear. A tendency has appeared, on the part of some 
employers, to insist that the labor bureau should of right belong to the labor giver.— 
GEORG SCHANZ, “Die Bekampfung der Arbeitslosigkeit,” in Archiv fur soziale 
Gesetzgebung und Statrsttk. ©. 


Social Decadence.— A decadent society is one which is not capable of main- 
taining a former level of excellence in social products. There are three kinds of 
decadence liable to occur in human society, namely, personal, racial, and social. 
When personal decay becomes prevalent racial decay occurs, and racial decay causes 
social disintegration. It is by no means true, however, that social decay always 
implies racial decay. The French race was never stronger than at the time of the 
social decadence of the eighteenth century. It is necessary to distinguish the decadent 
society from primitive societies, on the one hand, and from non-progressive societies, on 
the other, though both possess characteristics in common with it. The primitive and 
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the decadent alike are marked by disorder and consequent resort to force to maintain 
the satus guo. But the primitive suggests a /o de, while the decadent is a Aas been. 
Non-progressive societies are like the decadent in that they are both extremely con- 
servative, but they differ in that the former needs only a vigorous impulse to put it in 
the way of progress, while the decadent is being dragged farther from a state of equi- 
librium. Modern China is non-progressive ; Spain, decadent. 

There are two well-marked types of decadence, institutional and individualistic. 
In the one case degeneration is due to the overpowering growth of institutions; in 
the other, to the extreme development of individualism. Spain stands as a type of the 
first, Greece and Rome of the second. The leading character traits of the Spaniard 
are: credulity, superstition, and the spirit of blind obedience to unquestioned 
authority. These were developed during the eight centuries of religious wars. All 
were formed in one mold. ‘The Reformation was crushed. By expulsion, emigra- 
tion, oppression, or extermination of the original progressive element of the nation, 
the demand of the church that all should think alike was satisfied. In short, Spain is 
suffering from the too great strength of an institution—the church. But in Greece 
and Rome decadence came about through the extreme development of individualism. 
The ego became the center of interest, and the intellect was cultivated at the expense 
of morals. Opinions changed so rapidly that the rising generation was out of sym- 
pathy with their fathers. ‘This contempt of the old led to an undermining of tradition 
and a maiming of custom. As a consequence of this there was a disintegration of 
common bonds, sentiment, and spirit. Religion came to have no real meaning. 
Politics were abandoned by the best classes. Both types of decadence gre marked by 
the same characteristics in their fina! stages. The people are egoistic, but not strong ; 
selfish, but not ambitious; unscrupulous, but not enterprising; dependent on each 
other, but incapable of co-operation; sociable, yet powerless for effective association ; 
too indifferent for great corporate achievements, yet too feeble for splendid individual 
achievements.— SARAH E. SIMONS, in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Science, September, 1901. R. C. A. 
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